


























THERE’S A W 
AY TO STOP GRADE CROSSING ACCIDENTS! 


Hundred 
s of communities h 
— made thei ies have solved th 
eir crossings safe 24 hours piece’ 
ay wit 





Model 10 Signals 
end the crossing menace--- 


Model 10 installations 
entail no major construction work, 


no time-consuming legislative aC 
tion, as are necessary when over- 
head or underpass separations are 


built 


Model 10's operate 
unfailingly automatically, in all 
kinds of weather. Not a single acci- 
dent has ever occurred as 4 result 
of operative failure on the part of 


these signals. 


Model 10's can be 





Model 10 


AUTOMATICALLY OPERATED 
i HIGHWAY-RAILROAD 
ADE CROSSING SIGNALS 


Ges. Vv 
f thousands of crossings ha e been 
made sate and h P' 
f A t ousands of lives Ss ared 
cial a d i i 

because ocal 0 Ss n Clv1c 

. groups 
co operated with the railroads in a con 


cert i 
“a effort to eliminate grade i 
accidents. oom 








fraction of the cost of 
overhead or underpass construction, 
an important consideration to com- 
munities contributing financially to 


| highway-railroad safety programs: 


Write for free copy of 
“Grade Crossing Safety is 
Your Business.’ Learn why 

Model 10's have been chosen 

to guard the busiest 
crossings on @ hundre' 

_, how they 


installed for & 











prevent “sec 
facilitate the flow of tr 


solve your grade crossing 
permanently. Ask for b 











The remark 
ble 
Signals date safety record 
s t est 
2 siege ae nae to June, 19 gee weg Held Model 10 
years precedin th at Harvey, Illinois "D e first Model 
at crossings in Be is installation, there w uring the five 
crossing alone. S rvey— 14 of the death ere 31 fatalities 
not a sing! ince Mode! 10's $s occurring at this 
gle accident has let installed here 
ed. 7 











WESTERN 
RAILROAD SUPPLY COMPANY 


Ge 
neral Offices and Factory: 


2428 SOUTH ASHLAND AVENUE 


CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 





Salt Lake City helps insure traffic safety with 
HARLEY-DAVIDSONS 


Twenty Harley-Davidson motorcycles equip Salt Lake City for effective mounted police work. Officers riding Hydra-Glide Solo machines (above, left 
to right) are Sgt. Brinton, Officers Seeley, Roach, Higgs, Smith, Roberts, Roberts, Farnsworth, Cedarlof and Fillis. Servi-Car officers (below, left to 
right) are Pearson, Burton, Merrill, Banks, Neuman, Sgt. Olson, Officers Stoler, Haight, Holt and Sgt. Bley!. Also shown, standing, are Lt. Butcher, 
Traffic Captain Youngberg, Police Chief F. C. Sanford as well as Harley-Davidson representative A. J. Goodwin and dealer C. J. Droayer 


ALT LAKE CITY is one of the West's great 
"market places — with consequent traffic prob- 
lems. But city officials insist on Harley-Davidson 
police motorcycles. Years of use have proved their 
utter dependability and ease of handling. 

And experience proves they get competent law 
enforcement and tighter traffic control with these 
fleet, powerful machines. In fact, patrolling on 
Harley-Davidsons helped contribute to a decline 
in traffic fatalities from 15 to 6 during the first five 
months of 1952, as compared with 1951. 

Your city, too, can get efficient, dependable 
mounted police service with Harley-Davidson mo- 


toreyeles. You'll like their economy and effective- 


ness. Your officers will like their fast acceleration, 
effortless steering and oil cushioned riding ease. 
That’s why Harley-Davidsons are the first choice 
of thousands of police chiefs and traffic safety di- 
rectors throughout the nation. Ask your dealer for 


complete information, or write 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


COMPANY 


SEND FOR THIS POLICE BOOKLET 


‘More Effective Police Power” 
any helpful ideas for your traffic department 
ated 16-page booklet. It's full of informa 
3 police motorcycies ond their use in law en 
ement and accident prevention work. Your copy will be 


y on request No obligotion Write today 





BETTER TRAFFIC 
CONTROL 
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Famous 
WEED V-BARS 
Now Available for 
Your Light Trucks 


SAFETY AWARD WINNERS 
WIN WITH WEEDS 


They continue first in ad 


Eleven out of fifteen bus lines which 
won safe operation awards use WEED 
Tire Chains—ten use WEEDS exclusively. 
Safety records such as these are no acci 
dent. They are the result of thinking, 
planning, and acting. And now is the 
time for you to act. Order your tire 
chains and repairs from your nearby 
WEED distributor. 

WEED Tire Chains are America’s first 


AgcCcO In Business for Your Safety 


tire chains. 
vance research, first in field testing, 
and first in design. WEED V-BARS are 
available for light trucks; WEED BAR- 
REINFORCED for heavier vehicles. For 
safe winter driving and long mileage, 
you can’t beat WEED Tire Chains. 

Get your vehicles réady to move re 
gardless of snow or ice. See your WEED 
CHAIN distributor now. 


AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 


York, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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BETWEEN STOP 
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EADERS of 
PUBLIC SAFETY, 
who anticipate meet- 
ing up with the kind 
of traffic shown on 
Our cover are going 
to be disappointed 
It's just too bad Chi 
cago streets are 
thronged with many 
pre-war cars but few 
go back as far as pre 

World War I 
We just thought we would mention this 
by way of comment on the 1912 vintage 
scene we chose for PUBLIC SAFETY’s October 
dress. And since all smart safety men visit 
the Safety Exposition, we didn’t want you 
to think our cover photo showed the en 
trance to that fascinating center of activity, 
which this year covers three fioors at the 

Conrad Hilton 





The truth is, we journeyed out to the 
Museum of Science and Industry in Jackson 
Park, where a complete street scene of the 
era that saw the birth of the organized safety 
movement has been preserved. 

Bob Meyer, of the Council's publicity 
staff, and Henrietta Rochfort, assistant to 
Tom Burke in the Council's Field Organi 
zation, served as models while Cliff Benton 
and Jim Lehman, his assistant, maneuvered 
the flood lights, flash bulbs, etc 


* * * 


October is fire prevention month. We 
have just celebrated fire prevention week, 
October 5-11th, a time when we try to call 
attention to this hazard and point up the 
need for a year-round program of fire 
prevention 

In the last decade, fire has killed more 
than 100,000 persons and burned or dis 
figured many hundreds of thousands more 
Each year about 12,000 Americans die need- 
lessly in fires and more than twice that num 
ber are severely burned or disfigured for life 
Old people and pre-school children are the 
principal victims of fire 

We can do something about fire preven 
tion. Smokers can be careful. We can be 
cautious when handling electricity, using 
common sense about wiring and insulation 
And if we could eliminate defective heating 
equipment from the American scene, and 
supplant careless handling and use of flam- 
mables with intelligence in their handling 
and use, we could check off four top causes 
of fires 
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A young police officer goes to trial, putting 
his faith in a ‘'star'' witness, only to find that 
humans are fallible; almost forgets the evidence 
which can secure a conviction in his first 


— Tes 


By Robert G. Schmal 


Secretary, NSC Committee on Tests for Intoxication 


F YOU believe that drinking drivers 

are a serious menace on the streets 
and highways of our country, and feel 
that drinking and driving just don’t 
mix, you've got company. The accident 
investigator feels the same way. And 
were there any lingering doubts on 
your part, a few weeks spent with the 
traf police on the night shift would 
completely convince you that some- 
thing has to be done to stop the 
drinking drivers in their tracks 

Statistics would come to life and 
have some meaning as you grubbed 
in the smouldering wreckage of a car 


“\ 


to embrace a blood-sodden, twisted 
shambles of a human being. The full 
impact of what a trath« accident means 
would come to you as you held a tor 
tured body close to prevent further 
injury in lifting it. And whenever the 
sickly, sour stench.of whiskey or stale 
beer clogged your nostrils, you would 
remember that one of every five driv 
ers involved in fatal traffic accidents 
“had been drinking.” 

Sometimes it’s the drinking driver 
who's helped out of his wrecked car 





and carried off in an ambulance, but 
too often it’s an innocent victim of the 
drinking driver who must make that 
pain-wracked journey. 

You know the condition of the 
drinking driver. You have seen him 
stumble out from behind the steering 
wheel and weave toward his injured 
victim. You have heard him loudly 
protesting his innocence with incoher- 
ent ravings about “right-of-way,” or 
you may have been on hand when, in 
his befuddlement, he wept in maudlin 
fashion over the destruction he had 
wrought. 

It’s too bad you can’t 
catch that moment in 
film—freeze it in such 
fashion that you could 
recreate it to confront 
this sot in his sober 
moments. There are in- 
numerable reasons why 
you should get the rec- 
ord that he’s obviously 
intoxicated, but you're 
new on the job and you 
have no time. 

You have no time to 
feel sorry for the inno- 
cent victims or their 
families, philosophize 
about the seeming fu- 
tility of your efforts or to condemn 
the drunk who caused the accident 
You're too busy collecting the evi- 
dence that will keep this drinking 
driver off the road and prevent him 
from causing another accident and 
further suffering. And all the while 
you set about collecting the evidence, 
there are other details for you to take 
care of such as summoning ambu- 
lances, giving first aid, directing traffic, 
locating witnesses to the collision and 
other incidentals. 


Case 


So you clean up the scene of the 
accident, get the drunk “behind bars,” 
tie up all the loose ends—witnesses’ 
statements, collision diagrams—to de- 
velop an air-tight case of ‘‘driving 
under the influence of intoxicating liq- 
uor’” against the jailed driver, and you 
go on about your affairs feeling that 
you have done a good night’s work 
But have you? 


Maybe you've been through this 
ordeal of the enforcement officer. If 
you have, you will recognize some of 
the landmarks of what police have to 
contend with in developing a case 
against the drinking driver 


Continuance granted! Oh yes, the 
defendant's attorney has continued the 
case several times but finally it is set 
for trial. As we suspected might hap- 
pen, it’s going to be a jury trial. Be- 
cause you're a good investigator, you 
start to work a few days in advance 
of the trial date to insure that a con- 
viction is obtained and, incidentally, 
to show your bosses what a good job 
you've been doing in enforcement. 


So you visit your ‘star’ witness. 
He’s the guy who was not involved 
in the accident but came up to you 
and said he saw the collision and felt 
that the “drunk” should be put away 
for a long stretch. You're not com- 
plaining about the four trips you must 
make to this man’s house before you 
finally find him home, because he’s 
going to “cinch’’ your case for you. 

After you spend an hour (your own 
time—you don’t get paid for over 
time) with your ‘‘star” witness, you 
leave taiking to yourself. You wonder 
how anyone can change his story or 
his attitude toward a drunk in such a 
short time. Of course, there are sev- 
eral good answers to your question 
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At the time of the collision, when he 
saw blood and suffering, he was emo 
tionally aroused and would have con 
demned his own brother for the same 
act. But now he’s philosophical. He 
has put himself into the defendant's 
shoes. He takes a drink once in a 
while and then drive 

Maybe some of his friends have told 
him how you can become involved if 
you testify as a witness in a court 
case and he is a little afraid of what 
the defense attorney will do to him 
when he's on the witness stand—esp¢ 
cially if his testimony is too strong 
against the defendant. You even get 
the horrible suspicion that maybe 
someone has paid him to be unavail 
able at the time of trial. But you tell 
yourself, not that! No law-abiding 
citizen of your town would accept 
money for something like that——or 
would they ? 


When you've recovered from the 
blow of your “'star’’ witness going sour 
on you, it dawns on you that you 
should have taken a written statement 
from him at the time of the collision 
and then he couldn't have changed 
his story. Oh well, it's too late for 
that now 


Say! Maybe that old couple, who 
were standing off to one side that 
night, saw the accident and would be 
willing to testify for you. They're not 
the type to change their stories about 
how the accident occurred or how 
drunk the defendant really was. They 
wouldn't testify on anything other 
than what they saw or felt. BUT 
how are you going to locate them? 
You didn't take the time to find out 
who they were that night because you 
didn't need any other witnesses. You 
had a “‘star’’ witness. And, unfortu 
nately, the past tense HAD is right 


Your case is beginning to slip and 
the slip is beginning to show. You 
start trying to strengthen your case 
Let's suppose that the innocent victims 
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in this collision were 
ynly slightly injured and 
will be able to testify 
in court (drunken driv 
ers jon't always kill or 
cripple the innocent) 
You still have their 
testimony and yours to 
present to the ourt, so 
your airtight case hasn't 
slipped too far. There's 
nothing to do now but 
wait for the trial 


On the day of the 
trial, you're in court 
bright and early to run 
over the evidence with the prosecuting 
attorney. The innocent victims don't 
show up until court 1s about to con 
vene, so you don t even have an oppor 
tunity to talk to them 

The jury files into the jury box. You 
immediately recognize one of th 
twelve. You wonder what’s the matter 
with the prosecuting attorney, letting 
that guy sit in as a juror. You know 
that he likes his drinks and can be 
found in a local bar almost anytime 
of the day. He'll never vote for a con 
viction 


But your greatest shock is yet to 
come. The defendant walks into the 
courtroom, looking just as intoxicated 
as he did on the night of the collision 
His face is flushed. His eyes are blood 
shot and worst of all—he walks with 
a limp! And now you think of what 


is going to happen to your testimony 
about his appearance and his “stagger 
ing when he walked” on the night in 
question. Did you forget to check his 
overall appearance after he had 
sobered up and was released on bond 
If you had taken the tin 


to look hin 
over when he was released, you wo 


have been prepared for tl 


When the case is opened, you're 
the first one called to give your testi 
money. Over numerous objections by 
defense counsel, you fi 
nally get your evidence 
presented to the jury 
Your testimony includes 
such items as: skid 
marks, point ot impact 
position of the two ve 
hicles, incoherent 
speech, odor of intoxi 
cating beverage on the 
breath, blood-shot eyes, 
flushed face and the fact 
that the defendant stag 
gered when he walked 


The defense attorney 
has a field-day in rebut 
ting most of your evi 


dence. He asks the jury to look at the 
defendant and see his blood-shot eyes 
Hushed face, and watch him stagger 
when he walks. Then he tells them of 
the Furple Heart he received during 
the last war. He also casually mentions 


that the defendant won several 


cita 
tions for bravery during his time in 
SETVICE The jurors glance in your 
direction with a look of contempt 

is much as to say, you had a lot ot 


nerve taking 


g picks on this crippled 
war hero The looks tell you the feel 
ings of the jury. You're positive that 
they're going to turn him loose, but 


there is more to follow 


The innocent victims take the wit 
ness stand and sound just like they are 
on the defendant's side. You didn’t 
expect anything like this! But don’t 
forget that the innocent driver has 
just received a very nice settlement 
from the insurance company. He isn't 
mad at anyone. In fact, he is so well 
pleased that all of the medical bills 
are paid and he is driving a new auto 
mobile as a result of the collision, that 
he feels the drunk has done him a 
favor. By the time he com} letes his 
testimony, you are about ready to turn 


in your badge and go get a nice easy 
job without complications—| 


IK 
ving ditches 

The stares of the jury have turned 
from contempt to a sort of a murder 
ous fixed glare. You feel like you're 
the one on trial! At this point in the 
proceedings, you wouldn't be at all 
surprised if the jury returned a verdict 
of ‘guilty f false arrest! Your 


case has blown up in your 





face; your sure conviction has turned 
into a horrible nightmare. If this ts 
your first jury trial experience, you are 


really discouraged. After it happens a 
| 





number of times, you don’t take it so 
te 
nuch as a personal thing 


The prosecutor ts moving to pr sent 


t 








one more bit of evidence. It is the 
information on a small card that he 
holds in his hand. What's on the 
card? Why, the results of the chemi- 
cal tests. In your moment of despera- 
tion, you may have forgotten that the 
desk sergeant ran a breath test on the 
defendant and that the police surgeon 
came down later and took a blood test 
to corroborate the results of the breath 
test 


Che prosecutor reads the results of 
the tests into evidence. The blood and 
breath tests both showed a blood alco 
hol concentration of nineteen - hun 
dredths of 1 per cent in the defendant 
This figure doesn’t mean a thing to 
the jurors, so the prosecutor asks the 
doctor to take the stand and interpret 
these results into degree of impair 
ment’ for the jury 


Fortunately for your case, the police 
surgeon has had considerable experi 
ence at this sort of thing. He does a 
good job of explaining the analyses 
to the jurors. He tells them that the 
laws of the state say that, if the de- 
fendant had fifteen-hundredths per 
cent or more by weight of alcohol in 
his blood, it shall be presumed that 
the defendant was under the influence 
of intoxicating liquor As a qualified, 
expert witness, he goes on to Say that 

in his Opinion—no one who has a 
concentration as high as .19 alcohol 
in his system could possibly be sober 
enough to operate a motor vehicle 
with the degree of vigilance or skill 
required by law 


You're coming out of your daz« 
now. You take a look at the jurors 
hey are interested in what the doctor 
is saying. Maybe all is not lost 

That's about all there is to the case 
The defense attorney and the prosecu 
tor make their final statements and 
the jury retires to the jury room to 
agree on a verdict. They are only out 
for about a half-hour, but it seems 
like an age to you as you sit there 
and sweat it out. You think of all the 








things that could have 
been done and should 
have been done to make 
the outcome of this case 
a certainty, You make 
2 vow that you will 
never slip up like this 
igain. 

The jury files back 
into the courtroom and 
the judge asks the fore- 
man to give the ver 
dict. The defendant sits 
there flushed, eyes 
blood-shot, waggling | 
his injured limb. The 
defense attorney beams as he looks 
over the jury ‘And you have almost 
stopped breathing by the time the fore 
man says, “Guilty as charged!” 


= 
s I 


Well, your case is won. You can 
vo and tell your bosses what a good 
job you've done on the case. You 
may convince them but you will al 
ways know you were just plain lucky 
You were lucky that your department 
made use of chemical tests, and that 
there is a fellow around like that 
medical expert—the police surgeon 
to get you “off the hook.’ 


You may not be aware of the tact 
that your department is one of only 
200 cities in this country that makes 
use of this scientific evidence. During 
the past year, only one of every five 
cities used any type of chemical tests 
But, while the statistics may not mean 
too much to you, yon know what 
would have happened to your ‘‘sure 
conviction” if it weren't for the tests 
and the doctor's interpretation of the 
test results! Now you are convinced 
that jurors can and do recognize the 
most convincing kind of evidence, 
scientific evidence—-chemical tests 
the mute record of the condition of 
the defendant himself 


You're not alone. This is what is 
happening to thousands of “‘driving 
under the influence’ cases ’in America 
each year. Where they 
do not have the chemi- 
cal tests to determine 
degree of intoxication, 
you find a preponder 
ance of “not guilty’ 
Cases dismissals because 
of insufficient evidence 
or a reduction in charge 
to reckless driving. You 
know the story! 

And the reason: It's 
because all too many 
enforcement agencies 
still refuse to use this 
valuable, scientific 
method of determining 


* 


eel 
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whether a man is actually “under the 
influence’ or not. Many times per 
sons who have been suffering from 
diabetic shock and have all of the 
symptoms of the inebriate have been 
diagnosed correctly via the chemical 
test and treated in time. Chemical tests 
for intoxication free the innocent and 
help punish the guilty 


One of the most favorable notes in 
the field of enforcement is the fact 
that during the past year an increase 
of 45 per cent was noted in the num 
ber of cities using chemical tests over 
the record of the previous year 


Now that you're a seasoned accident 
investigator, we are certain you will 
not misinterpret any of this story into 
meaning that chemical tests are a 
‘cure-all’ for the drinking driver 
problem. But you do know that they 
are valuable in proving the driver's 
abnormalities were caused by alcohol 
and not some other factor. And that’s 
important, too, when you remember 
that there are more than 100 patho- 
logical conditions that will give an 
appearance resembling alcoholic intox- 
ication. The only certain way of prov- 
ing “under the influence” is by means 
of a chemical analysis of a bodily sub 
stance or the breath. 


John Q. Public will support your 
chemical test program whole-heartedly, 
when he finds that tests protect him 
from being unjustly accused of “‘driv- 
ing under the influence.’” Let him 
know about the diabetic, the fellow 
with the cerebral hemorrhage or the 
woman suffering from shock who was 
locked up as drunk and almost died 
in jail. And tell him how chemical 
tests isolated these people—clearing 
them of suspicion of being ‘under the 
influence of intoxicating liquor’’—in 
time so that they were given medical 
treatment and suffered no serious im- 
pairment. They will be sold on chem 
ical tests just as you are. 


THE END 
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JINNERS in the National Fleet 
Safety Contest sponsored by the 
National Safety Council do not have 
to make any claims as to the 
or validity of their record-keeping 
That has been attested to in a certified 
audit of the top five fleets in each divi 


tcCuracy 


sion of the contest. 

On July 20th, standings in the con 
test determined which fleets would be 
audited. The top five in each group 
were determined and auditors ap- 
appointed. All auditors were members 
of the National Safety Council who 
lived in the general vicinity of the 
contestant. 

To conduct an audit of the largest 
fleet contest in the motor transporta- 
tion industry you need a good set of 
maps and a lot of faith in human 
nature. 

There were 26 divisions in the 1951- 
52 National Fleet Safety Contest and 
many of these divisions were sub- 
divided into two or three groups. This 
meant that 263 fleets scattered through- 
out the United States and Canada had 
to be visited for the purpose of hav- 
ing their accident records checked 
against the rules. These fleets were lo- 
cated in 105 cities in 39 states. 

Chief of this far-flung operation 
was Fleet Safety Engineer Alfred (¢ 
Finch at the headquarters of the Na- 
tional Safety Council in Chicago. Be 
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Checking 


on the Champs 


By Paul H. Coburn 


Director, Motor Transportation Division, NSC 


sides burning a lot of midnight oil 
Mr. Finch acquired an extensive know! 
edge of North American geography 

After receiving the list of ranking 
fleets from the Statistical Department 
Mr. Finch’s first task was to determine 
the nearest member of the National 
Safety Council who might be pre 
vailed upon to make the audit 


Take the E. G. Smith Company ol 
Wallace, Idaho, for example: This 
company ranked high in the Intercity 


Truck Common Carrier Division and 


had to be audited. The natural ques 
tion was, ‘Who lives close to Smith ? 
Closest member was H. W. Jean 
president of the Empire Coca-Cola 
Bottling Company of Coeur d’ Alene 
Idaho, 30 miles away. Would Mr 
Jean make the audit? There was only 
one way to find out. A letter was sent 
to Mr. Jean asking him to 
Smith's records and he was provided 


audit 


the necessary instruction and audit re 
port forms. ' At the same time, a letter 
had to be sent to Mr. Smith telling 
him Mr. Jean had been asked to make 
the audit of his fleet records. If Mr 
Jean begged off the assignment, some 
other member in the area would have 
had to be recruited and another set of 
letters dispatched. But Mr. Jean came 
through in grand style 

This procedure had to be followed 
for all 263 fieets. In most cases mem 
bers selected to make the audits a 
cepted their assignments willingly and 
enthusiastically. In a few cases, au 
ditors begged off for good and sufh- 
cient reasons and alternates had to be 
assigned. As the weeks passed, how 
ever, the pile of completed audit re 
port forms on Mr. Finch’s desk grew 
higher and higher until the last com 
pleted audit form was in. At this 
moment Mr. Finch breathed a sigh 
of relief reminiscent of the blast of an 
air-raid siren and, beamed in appre 
ciation of the fundamental goodness 
of his fellow man 

What do the auditor's find? Are 
these audits just pleasant little for 


ialities Not by 
repancies for and against the contest 
int are frequently found. One contest 
int reported accidents involving a ve 
hicle while properly parked. This type 
of accident is not reportable. One 
reporting only “at 
fault’ accidents, when all accidents “‘at 
fault’ and “‘not at fault’’ must be re- 
ported. Another was not reporting ac- 
idents while stopped in traffic. Rules 
all these reportable also. One con 
testant was found not reporting do- 
mestic animal accidents. These are 
reportable if the animal is bigger than 


a long shot! Dis 


ontestant was 


a cat, say the rules 
One contestant took the stand that 
his accident records were private prop- 
erty and nobody but nobody —Wwas 
going to peek into them. He had to 
be disqualified 
Were further proof needed that the 
audits were no rubber stamp affairs, a 
heck of the results would provide 
ompelling evidence on behalf of their 
Based on the 263 audits 
in 57 groups plus voluntary adjust- 


ontinuance 


ments made by contestants, changes re 
sulted that affected the standings in 
half the groups. Thirty-six fleets ad 
justed the number of accidents re- 
Three fleets, which had been 
W rong groups, were 


ported 
part ipating in 
relo ited to correct groupings and five 
fleets were disqualified for keeping 
inadequate records and/or failure to 
comply with contest rules 

The over-all impression gained from 
this third annual audit was that the 
great majority are thoroughly familiar 
with the rules of the contest, with the 
definition of a reportable accident, 
and with NSC reporting procedures 
Those who have long preached the 
value of standardized definitions and 
reporting procedures in the field of 
fleet accidents can take encouragement 
from that the fact that the members 
of the National Safety Council are 
making this procedure work in daily 
practice 
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When youngsters learn proper parking 
methods in school, their chances of wind- 
ing up with the family car increase ap- 
preciably. This is standard test on par- 
illel parking 


Learning to | 


‘ - of the problems facing society 
1S proper a 1y istment to the motor 


| Its economic significance and 


se after almost half a century of 
| ment ar only \ igualy under 

i. The fact that we kill thousands 
ly in Canada and injure more 

times that number ts ac epted 
ionchalantly Truly Acct 

' word until you have 


Unfortunately, many of us feel that 


en said that can be said about 


ifety. Statistics, terror pictures, slo 
gans unpaigns~-they are all splen 
lid, but they leave us cold. We know 


ill about Satety just as we know all 
ibout Freedom, Democracy, Citizen 
hip. The truth of the matter is that 
when it comes down to inner convic 
tion which provides a firm foundation 
for action, we know very little about 


these things 


\ tarmer doesn't o into a field 





with horsepower 


By W. Arch Bryar 


Director, Division of Public Safety 


University of Toronto, University Extension 


with a handful of seeds which he 
throws around. First, he prepares the 
soil. He breaks up the ground so that 
it will receive the seed. Most of our 
education represents a reasonably sci 
entific cultivation of the young mind 
so that motivation comprehension, as 
similation and retention may result 


These four big words tell us merely 
that the child should want to learn, 
that the subject should be broken 
down to be within his mental grasp 
that he does not learn his lesson parrot 
like, but absorbs it in terms of his 
own experience, and finally that these 
facts, theories and princ iples now torm 
a basis for the next step in learning 


HERE is a reactionary trend in 

Education in many parts of Canada 
Education costs are at the highest point 
ever. The finished product is being 
examined critically to discover whether 
the great cost, the diversified curricu 
lum, the modern teaching aids and 


methods are turning out human beings 
whose attitudes and training fit them 
to take their place in today’s Canada 


i I us look at this matter of driv 
ing a motor vehicle from an edu 
ational standpoint. It is an activity 
requiring mental and physical co-or 
dination. It implies mechanical knowl 
edge. It demands a knowledge of cer- 
tain laws of the land. It takes for 
granted a familiarity wth ceritain phys 
ical laws. Such things as force, friction, 
inertia, Momentum, energy and heat 
are involved. In its operation it carries 
with it a threat to economic security 
Insurance and maintenance cost figures 
are important. Given satisfactory men 
tal and physical co-ordination the op- 
eration of a motor vehicle still requires 


adequate visual acuity, pe ripheral vision 


and ability to judge distance together 
with a knowledge whether reaction 
time is slow or fast 


By way of illustrating the training 
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need in relation to the driving of a 
motor vehicle, let us imagine that 
every English-speaking child, age 14, 
were taught French one hour a day, 
five days each week for three years. 
At the end of that time there would 
be a few very accomplished linguists, 
a number who could converse in 
French, a number who could read 
French and still more than a few who, 
from the beginning, had failed to 
come to grips with the subject. There 
would be a wide range of attainment 
even though we started with a group 
of students all of whom were at the 
same educational level 


} beg us assume again that we teach 
“piano” in the same way for three 
years. At the end of this period, we 
might have a few bright students 
headed for the concert stage. There 
would be a great number capable of 
creditable though uninspired playing 
and there would be a further spread 
of attainment reaching to the individ 
ual handicapped by nature to the point 
where rhythm and pitch have no 
significance. Again we find a wide 
performanc e range Im an activ ity re 
quiring a high degree of mental and 
physical co-ordination, good vision 
sound reaction and trained judgment 
A similar study might be carried out 
by teaching the game of golf. The 
same spread of results would be re 
corded 


In teaching French, music or golf, 
we are concerned with the perform 
ance of the individual and aim to 
establish a sense of values in relation 


to the study undertaken. In no case 
does error or failure on the part of 
the individual have a significant effect 
upon others, or upon the community 

N LEARNING to drive a motor ve 

hicle, we can expect the same range 
ot performance after the same amount 
of training. Unfortunately, the same 
amount of training is not provided 
There is not one place in Canada 
where even 1/20th this amount of 
training is provided the student. We 
know, therefore, that the range in 
proficiency will be even greater. It 
should be remembered, too, that in 
handling a motor vehicle, split-second 
variations in performance and slight 
errors in judgment may involve the 
lives and property of other innocent 
people 

Ninety-five per cent of our young 
people today expect to drive a motor 
car. Statistics indicate that 90 per cent 
of these young people should be phys 


ically fit to drive, if taught their limi 


tations and the compensations for 
these limitations The driving life 
span presently permitted in Canada ts 
generally speaking, from 16 years to 
SO years of age, an expectation of 64 
years 

The steadily mounting record of 


death, injury and property damage 
makes self-preservation one of the 
main reasons for systematic driver 
training 

If the country finds itself at war 
the schools are suddenly required to 
fit Defense Training into the curricu 
lum. No matter how m 


h the expo 





In schools equipped with such devices as this “trainer,” actual behind-the-wheel instruc 
tion may be reduced without sacrificing proficiency. This is a scene from the Road 
Safety Exposition held in Westminster, England. The “driver” views movie of traftx 
replete with emergencies such as she is liable to encounter on the road 
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nents of a cultural core of studies de 
plore it, the educational theorist must 
give way 

Up to the present time, the number 
of deaths and injurics from. trafhc 
accidents is greater than that caused in 
war. Each year shows an alarming 
increase in accidents in each province 
We are not training our young people 
how to use this new tool that science 
has given us. Our whole world has 
been hanged by the motor vehicle 
We cannot live without it. It ts time 
we trained ourselves to live with it 

N ONTARIO, Saskatchewan and 

British Columbia certain experi 
mental steps have been taken. The Di 
vision of Public Safety, University Ex 
tension, University of Toronto, has 
given five courses in the last four years 
to train teachers to introduce Driver 
Education in high schools. One ot 
these was presented in Saskatoon at 
the University of Saskatchewan. The 
others were at the Division of Publi 
Safety, Toronto 


schools in all Canada 


Less than 
have introduced a classroom course in 
T'rathc Safety Education, followed by 
a Behind-the-Wheel training course 

Enterprising school boards in dif 
ferent sections of Canada are exploring 
the possibilities of including such 
courses in the curriculum. They are 
encouraged by the fact that certain 
schools have worked out a_ plan 
Kitchener took the lead in Ontario 
followed by St. Catharines, Cornwall 
Belleville, Owen Sound, Windsor, 
London, St. Thomas, Ottawa, Niagara 
Falls and Stratford. All these schools, 


according to latest reports have both 
lassoom and Behind-the-Wheel 
Training. Cars have been provided 
by a car dealer at no cost to the tax 
payer 


Regina, Saskatoon and several other 
centers in Saskatchewan have started 
progressive Driver Education pro 
rams 

British Columbia particularly Van 
ouver and New Westminster, has 
been experimenting for several years 
to develop a Driver Education pattern 


In every province, it is the educator 
who 1s setting up the obstacles to the 
introduction of this study. He has 
ood reasons. He has long fought 
the inclusion of anything new in the 
urriculum on the grounds that it must 


rst prove its right to school time, 


teacher power and a share in educa 
tional costs We ask, How many 


more people must be killed or maimed 


how much more damage must be done 
To Page 38 
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Looking over artist's sketches of Operation Impact posters are, from left: Wesley I. 
Nunn, advertising manager of the Standard Oil Company (Ind.), and coordinator 
of the Advertising Council-National Safety Council “Stop Accidents” campaign; Ned 
H. Dearborn (seated), president of the National Safety Council; and Robert R. 
Burton, vice president of Young and Rubicam, Inc., volunteer ad agency handling 
the Advertising Council program. 


Qperation Impact 


7 EAR’S END—1952—will mark 

the opening of a nationwide out 
door advertising program designed to 
hange the driving and walking habits 
of a nation. America’s most dangerous 
season the months of December, 
January and February was selected 
because the vital statistics this year are 
alarming, presaging appalling death 
and injury totals 

The name—Operation Impact——-was 
picked to designate the all-out effort 
of the outdoor advertising industry 
because it will take a tremendous in 
pact of public information to chang 
the traffic habits of a peopl 

The Advertising Council, The Na 
tional Safety Council and the Outdoor 
Advertising Association of America 
are sponsoring the program 

Young and Rubicam, the volunteer 
agency which handles the Advertising 


Council National Safety Council 
Stop A idents” campaign and Mass 
Marketing Institute oordinator for 


the outdoor advertising industry, 
teamed up their respective forces and 
worked out art and techniques for 
posters to put campaign themes to 
work during the three-month program 

The themes chosen for the Opera 
tion Impact posters are: December 

Don't Let Death Take Your Holi 
day.” January Start the New Year 
Right.”” February Know the Rules 
of the Road.” 

Wesley I. Nunn, advertising man- 
ager, the Standard Oil Company, Indi- 
ana, and volunteer coordinator of the 
Advertising Council-National Safety 
Council “Stop Accidents” campaign, 
and Ned H. Dearborn, president of 
the National Safety Council, have 
asked the outdoor advertising industry 
for. full cooperation to stem accidents 
in the worst traffic months of the year 

The same techniques used to make 
John Q. Public feel the need for a 


commercial product and the urge to 


buy it are going to be used to sell the 
need for care and caution when walk- 
ing or driving and to prompt John Q. 
to feel a personal responsibility for 
his own safety and the well-being of 
others. 

Said Mr. Nunn to the outdoor ad- 
vertising operators: ‘In calling for 
assistance in this realized need for 
change of traffic habits, the Advertis- 
ing Council and the National Safety 
Council have asked the outdoor adver- 
tising industry to develop an intense 
public information campaign during 
December, 1952, and January and 
February, 1953—to be called Opera- 
tion Impact. It is our hope that a 
nationwide 24-sheet poster showing, 
carrying traffic safety messages, can be 
developed of the same power and in- 
tensity that would be used by a na- 
tional advertiser selling his product or 
service to the American public 


I feel that the outdoor advertising 
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industry is particularly qualified to 
conduct this new phase of the “Stop 
Accidents” program because it is the 
one medium closest to the traffic flow 
Its facilities, traffic circulation and mo- 
torized market make it a most suited 
sentinel of safety information.” 

The outdoor industry was 
prompt to react. Kerwin H. 
Fulton, president of Outdoor 
Advertising Incorporated, and 
Henry R. Johnson, chairman of 
the board of the Outdoor Ad 
vertising Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc., were among the first 
to react. 

Mr. Fulton put in this way: 
“Increasingly effective traf fic 


hensive showing for the Operation 
Impact series. Many of them will con- 
tact a half-dozen local business men 
and persuade each of them to sponsor 
one poster a month so that the town 
or city receives the same merchandis 
ing effort for traffic safety as it does 


stance, in its message to operators em- 
ploys this approach: “Ours is the one 
medium closest to traffic, delivering its 
Messages in direct ration to exposure 
to traffic hazards, and can, through 
dramatic, pictorial and persuasive Copy, 
effectively serve the people of the 
communities in which we live 
and operate outdoor advertis 
ing facilities. 
The ““Impact’’ angle of the 
poster program is precisely that 
used by the big national ad 
vertisers when introducing a 
new product; they hit the mar 
ket with a bang, get the public 
used to the idea or product 
name, follow-up with regular 


safety programs are essential Sa *Wecaide advertising thereafter 
to the progress and happiness t 


(This is one of a series of personal appeals taken trom a By this accepted merchandis- 
of the American people. By 


transcription aired over more than 1,200 American ing method, Operation Impact 


stations by ten of the nation’s lea ling news commentators. ) 


registering at a time and place 
where safety practices mean 
most to him, Operation Impact 


nial | 
will be a tremendous stimula- 


tion to the safety consciousness 
of the American motorist. The 
business men who make up the 
Outdoor Advertising tr 
consider Operation Impact a 
challenge and an opportunity 
to serve their fellow citizens 

Said Mr. Johnson: “. . . the 
program of cooperation be 
tween the Advertising Council, 
the National Safety Council 
and the Outdoor Advertising 
Association will give traffic 
safety its greatest help through 
Operation Impact. It is the 
most forceful and best cam- 
paign to alert the public for its 
own safety and impress every- 
body with their responsibilities 
to stop accidents.” 

The program will depend 
for its success on the promo 
tion work of local safety or 
ganizations and outdoor adver 
tising operators. In the great 
majority of cases the local out 
door advertiser will reach in 
his pocket for the cost of the 
posters, turn it over to a local 
civic agency as sponsor at no 
cost to the sponsor and provide 
the space. The Kiwanis Club, Lion's 
Club, chamber of commerce, safety 
council, or other agency will receive 
full credit for the effort 

In other cases, local operators who 
have been using a few panels to pro- 
mote traffic safety but who sell ad 
vertisers on the need for seven or nine 
showings to do an effective selling 
job, will try and accomplish a compre 
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600,000 


VE just been visiting the National Safety 
I should have made that visit be- 
fore I went to far off Tibet. 

“Ever since I had that losing argument with a 
yak in Central Asia, I have been much more 
conscious of what an accident means. 


“The National Safety Council is the only na- 
tional organization that devotes itself 100 per 


cent to the prevention of accidents. You may be The 
interested in some of the things that I have just 
learned. I doubt if many of us realize that the 
National Safety Council publishes nine maga- 
zines with a monthiy circulation of more than 
it distributes more than 8,000,000 
safety posters a year. One thing that impressed 
me was the way its 285 employees seem to be 
so enthusiastic over the work and aims of the 
organization. 
“*The sole purpose of the Council, so says 

President Ned Dearborn, ‘is to keep Americans 
from killing themselves’ and this can be accom- 
plished only if each one of us will cooperate. 
So let’s keep it in mind, shall we? Let’s make All <anedhia ill cnakes tate 
it possible during the years to come for the 
nation’s news commentators to report a decline 
in the number of deaths and injuries that result’ }) Q  pypjic 
from needless accidents. i 
do your part and if Pll do mine.” 
LOWELL THOMAS 

CBS Commentator 





for the sale of breakfast food, auto 
mobiles or other merchandise 

Outdoor advertising people achieve 
results on the premise that their me 
dium is close to the people on the go 
They talk in terms of impressions and 
their audit bu reau is met ulous in 
checking traffic, both pedestrian and 
motor, to determine the potential 
audience 

Mass Marketing Institute, for in 


It can be done if vou'll 


will, during December, Janu 
ary and February, serve to in 
fluence the traffic habits of the 
people and make them aware 
of their individual responsi- 
bilities in traffic during the 
coming year. The reminder 
program during the balance of 
the year will serve to keep the 
initial 

effective 


impression alive and 


entire Operation Im 
pact program is intent on build 
ing accumulated impressions 
for traffic safety—trafhc control 
and accident prevention. Via 
these outdoor advertising show 
ings, it is hoped a final link 
will be forged in the series of 
impressions made on the public 
mind from what they read in 
newspapers, Magazines, etc., 
and what they hear 
via radio, television and other 


and sec 
media 


contributions to the total job 
of educating and alerting John 
the potential acct 
dent victim 


The National Safety Coun 
cil’s holiday hazards campaign 
will function as usual, calling 
attention to the increased haz 
ards in these three months 
Last December for example had a 
tragic traffic toll—3,570 deaths. And 
in January and February of this year 
we experienced heavy death tolls of 
2,680 and 2,630 respectively 

The ironic factors of the December 
picture—the parties, the rush and 
shopping—the very things which make 
Christmas a merry season—also make 
for traffic accidents. In the four-day 
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Were alter 


W! PLAN to give special atten 
tion to the control of employce 
injuries and reduction of accident haz 
ill of our 15 motor freight 
This directly concerns all 
ompany 

either at or from thes« 

terminals. Our 
road company operations cross the 
States of Ilinots lowa Missouri and 
W isconsit nd clude the 


ot about it motor-freight 


over-the 


us¢ 


equ pment 
In this pe ol satety program 
the following four groups of en 
ployees are being given special 


sideration 


in 
luties 

ing locks in t 

lelivery work 

Shop mechanics and he 


Oth workers in 


those 


terminal accidents 


By E. M. Barber 


Director Safety and Personnel, 
Scherer Freight Lines, Ottawa, Illinois 


pany executives, at terminals 
mmpany-service travel 

Our company has been giving con 
stant attention to all essential phases 
in the control of motor vehicle acci 
dents and the problems pertinent to 
company insurance protection and 
costs. This has been done with a view 
to protecting our own employees and 
in the general public interest of trafti 
sattey 
Ret many years the executives ot 

Scherer Freight Lines have been a 
tive both locally and nationally, in the 
promotion of fleet supervisor training, 
driver training, and other aspects of 
highway safety We have given spe 
cial attention to company shop prac 
tices, to insure proper maintenance of 
all company equipment at all times 
We have participated in the 
program of the National Safety Coun 
cil and the American Trucking Asso 
ciation. In Illinois, the Scherer Com 
pany took an active part in he’ping 
to promote a statewide driver ec 
tional program which included the 
fitting of a mobile driver testing unit 


entire 


uca 


made available to all Illinois motor 
fleet operators through the office of 
the Central Motor Freight Association 
We always participate in the annual 
Illinois State Roadeos, and a number 
of Scherer drivers have been winners 
in these events 


We review these activities, to em 
phasize a condition which the writer 
rather typical of the 
That is 
their company safety programs usually 


believes to be 
entire motor freight industry 


have been centered on the control of 
vehicular accidents. All too often 
there has been little or no attention 
paid to the control of personal in 
hazards at 


juries and the inherent 


motor-freight terminals and shops 


UR company’s program to reduc« 
employee injuries was only ré 
cently developed. The first step in this 
program followed a careful analysis of 
our 1951 summary of imsurance costs 
resulting from employee injuries. From 
this analysis came the surprising reali 
zation that our 1951 employee injury 
cost was considerably greater than our 
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costs tor motor vehicle collision acci 
dents. 

1D a further surprise came when 
it was noted that our 1951 em 
ployee injury costs included only one 
instance of a claim due to injury of a 
driver on the highway. But it also 
should be added that this on highway 
injury Was a serious and expensive one 
involving a large medical payment 





Another factor, which has been ef 
fective im convincing the writer, and 
others in our management, that we 
should give more attention to the con 
trol of our terminal personal injuries 
came trom the Motor Transportation 
Division of the National Safety Coun 
cil, in the form of a personalized let 
ter on the subject. It was sent to 
motor freight members of the Coun 
cil to promote more effective control 
of employee injuries and hazards. We 
quote, in part 

One of the leading questions we 
are asked today is, "To what extent ar 
the nation’s leading motor freight op 
erators giving systematic attention to 
the contro! of employee injuries among 
their shop and dock workers? Is the 
outstanding job, done fleetwise, being 
carried over into terminal work 7 

Accordingly, we are taking the lib 
erty to ask you about your employe¢ 
safety programs. Recent frequency 
rates in the Commercial Vehicle Se 
tion’s (Employee-Injury) Safety Con 
test reflects a problem that needs at 
tention. Compared to the individual 
average in ‘Accident Facts,’ motor 
transportation ranks very unfavorably 
sab awn help in answering the fol 

lowing questions will give us 
some idea of the problem we face 

1. If you have a definite safety pro 
gram for your shop ind dock em 
ployees, when was it started ? 

2. Who directs the program ? 

3. What does the program consist 
of, and how extensive is it? 

i. Are drivers included in the pro 
gram to eliminate employee injuries ? 

5. What activities are used to main 
tain interest? What about publicity, 
mectings, incentives, etc. ¢ 

6. What changes in shop and dock 
facilities have been instituted How 
are hazards, unsafe practices, house 
keeping controlled ? 

7. What first-aid facilities are avail 
able ? 

8. Has the accident experience im 
proved since your company started its 
employee safety program ? 

9. What innovations are planned 


in the future to reduce accidents ? 
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10. Have you analyzed employe 
accidents? What type of accidents 
predominate ? 


11. Is it felt that possibly the a 
cident types listed on the attached 
analysis are the predon inant ty pe ot 
injuries sustained by employees of 
motor transportation firms We would 
like to have you complet 
and add other predominant types of 
accidents you feel reflect the picture 


the analysis 


of the problem to you 

This letter from the National Safety 
Council included an analysis form for 
use in the summarization ot employee 


injuries for a 12-month perio 


rrFrkFewFe?#s wa 2 


Lord, Fill my mouth with 
worthwhile stuff 

And nudge me when I’ve said 
enough. 


rnrwzT ket Te TethUC!HTCOTW FR 


The torm included spaces for the fol 
lowing seven general accident groups 
Lifting Handling Material Falls 
Slips; Falling Objects; Caught in or 
Between; and Others 

OR cach of these seven primary 

classifications, the following four 
supplementary classifications were sug 
vested Obj« ts Involved; Unsafe Acts 
} 


Unsafe Conditions; at Employe 


Occupation 
Early in 


1952, when this question 
naire was received, the writer had al 
ready prepared an analysis of all per 
sonal injury accidents during the year 
1951 

This analysis included a total of 133 
personal injuries reported from th 
different company terminals, as fol 
lows: Chicago Decatur 7: La Sall 


1: Milwaukee 13; Ottawa 30; Peoria 





10; Rockford 3; St. Louis 14; Aurora 
0; Bloomington 0; Joliet 0; Kankakee 
0; Racine 0; Streator 0; and Spring 
field O These 133 report s 
tor 1951 were further tabula oO 
type of work nature Of 

and ‘‘cause of injury 


As related to type of work, the 
breakdown indicated: road drivers 8 
ity drivers 58; dock men 47; mainte 
nance derartment 16; oth and other 
j 

A further analysis of these accidents 
showed: medical treatment only 120, 
compensation and medical 113, and 
lost-time 11 

Regarding “nature of injury,” the 
analysis showed: hand 28; foot 21 
legs 16; back 25; abdomen 11; eyes 8 


head and neck 11; shoulders and arms 
5. The ‘‘cause’’ classification of these 
injuries indicated: lifting 68; slipping 
33; jumping off dock or truck 8; 
Johnson bars 6; hand while loading 
or unloading truck 4; and others 14 


E ALSO included, for each of 

the reported 133 accidents, a 

brief “cause of accident” description 
Following are examples of these 
lescriptions: Crate fell on hand; pipe 
dropped from overhead crane on back 
stepped in hole, strained back; prece 
of steel fell on hand; dropped box 
on foot; slipped on steps, sprained 
shoulder; both hands frost bitten; 
lifting meat, hurt back; hurt back 
pushing hand truck; slipped on grease 
and bruised toe: repairing tire; piece 
of tron punctured wrist; cut finger on 
andy machine lever; unloading truck, 
iron wheel fell on heel; carrying type 
writer, sprained back; hit back against 
trailer door; cylinder head fell on 
foot; slipped while rolling tire 
sprained knee; hand caught in steer 
ing wheel; jumped off dock, sprained 
back; plywood sliver in finger; tight 
ening nuts, wrench slipped, cut lip 
typing tarp, slipped off ladder; jumped 
from trailer, slipped on ice, and others 
E IS also interesting to note that, 
from these reported 133 accidents 
there was a report of ‘‘lost time’’ from 
only 11 of them. We emphasize that 
i lost-time accident is really quite 
ostly to an employee as well as the 
When an employee ts off 
the payroll due to a personal injury 


ompany 


the average length of lost time ts about 
three or four days. Compensation pay 
ments do not start until after the 
seventh day, and even then this is 
onsiderably less than the company 
xe scale. Hence a worker, really 
an't afford’ a lost-time accident 


A Scherer Safety Reminder, which 
we believe has been quite effective, is 
our “Dog House 
letter-head size for the Terminal bul 


display sheet of 


letin board. It carries a conspicuous 
drawing of a “dog house’ with an 
open front door, wide enough to carry 
the typed names of all Terminal work 
rs sustaining “lost time” accidents 
luring the current month 

At the top of the display sheet is 
the slogan Safe Workers Stay Out 
of the Dog House At the bottom 
this slogan appears Don't Let It 
Happen to You.” 

Obviously, those workers whose 
names are “in the dog house” are 
subject to considerable good-natured 
ribbing 








ORE aggressive and positive ac 
tion must come from both ofh- 
cial agencies and the public if America 
is to meet the challenge posed by the 
rising tide of traffic accidents and cope 
with it successfully 
To meet this problem of trathe ac 
cidents demands continuous action 
We have almost talked the subject to 
death resolutions, com- 
mittees and everything else dealing 
with this problem will accomplish lit 
tle unless followed up by the sort 
of aggressive and coordinated action 
which we all know is essential for 
correcting the situation. It is high 
time we put into effect some of the 
measures we believe in so that there 
may be ample opportunity to test their 
effectiveness. Let it not be said of us 
five years hence that what we did was 
too little and too late 


XPOSURE to trathe accidents is 
steadily increasing. Today we have 
million cars, 60 million ‘operators 
traveling more than 500 billion miles 
a year over our highways. It is esti 
mated that within the next five years 
there will be 60 million cars, 70 mil 
lion operators and what the situation 
will be in the next ten or 15 years I 
will leave to your imagination 

Aside from the fact we are 
fronted with more cars, more opera 
tors and more mileage, we are wit 


Discussions, 


5? 


con 


nessing increasing evidence of more 
congestion, particularly in the older 
cities where most of the streets were 
laid out for the horse-and-buggy days 
Certainly, more emphasis will have to 
be placed upon the building of addi 
tional roads, the establishment of ade 
quate parking facilities, etc., in order 
to accommodate the additional mil- 
lions of and operators yet to 
come 
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The increasing evidence that speed 
is the major factor in producing high- 
way accidents cannot be ignored nor 
minimized. As a well known high- 
way Commissioner once said to me, 
‘The better we build our highways, 
the more unsafe they become, and 
chiefly because they seem to encourage 
excessive speeding. F 


AM concerned over the increasing 

evidence of frustration and compla- 
cency which I have noted on the part 
of a growing number of the public 
In talking with many people concern 
ing the traffic accident situation I find 
many who seem to feel that perhaps 
the operation of 52 million cars on 
our highways must result in thousands 
of accidents, and that, perhaps, the 
killing of 35 or 40 thousand people 
annually and the injuring of two mil 
lion more may be the price we shall 
have to pay for the increasing use of 
automobiles as our chief mode of 
transportation. 

May I offer what I believe to be a 
practical solution to some of these 
problems—and in doing so I am not 
thinking in terms of a solution for 
1963, but rather, in terms of 
tion for 1953 

First of all, that the motor vehicle 
administrators boldly utilize the 
powers granted them by law. There 
are few administrators who do not 
have ample authority under the law 
to do a bigger and better job 


ECOND, I think we need the assist 

ance and cooperation of an organ 
ized public support. While we hear a lot 
about the necessity and the importance 
of public support, I maintain that very 
little has been done throughout the 
country toward organizing the type of 
public support which could prove so 
effective in assisting motor vehicle ad 
ministrators to achieve more worth- 
while results. I am sure you will agree 
that the term “public support’’ is over 
worked, and that it cannot mean very 
much unless it is so organized as to 
make its weight felt in promoting 


a solu 
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safety measures which will be in keep 
ing with public interest 


A’ TO my first recommendation. ad 
ministrators must be willing to ac 
cept responsibility for spearheading the 
drive to control traffic accidents. There 
is no other individual in the state, 
not even the governor, who has the 
power that has been conferred upon 
the motor vehicle administrator to deal 
with this important problem. In their 
hands is the final say of who drives 
and what he drives. — 

Let's be more specific. The licens 
ing of operators of automobiles must 
be viewed as concerning primarily 
public safety and welfare, and not, as 
is SO frequently the case, a revenue 
collecting activity. For too long and 
in far too many of our states the col 
lection of fees for licenses and regis 
tration plates has been looked upon 
and accepted purely as an important 
source of revenue. While appreciat 
ing that revenue is important, I main 
tain the public interest and welfare 
requires the elimination of unfit drivers 
and unfit cars from our highways. It 
is just as plain and simple as that! 


HE licensing of automobile opera 

tions must be considered a privi 
lege conferred by the state, and not 
an inherited right. 

I am wondering if administrators 
recognize the responsibility resting 
upon their department in the matter 
of licensing new operators. So fre- 
quently I hear the remark that getting 
an operator s license for the first time 
is a cinch. Many have expressed their 
astonishment at the ease with which it 
is possible to secure their first opera 
tors license. I maintain that the 
licensing of a person for the first time 
is very important. Such examinations 
must be handled by an adequate and 
well trained group of examiners who 
follow recognized standards which 
have been established to govern the 
proper licensing of operators 

May I suggest the advisability of 
issuing temporary licenses, particularly 
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to youthful drivers. Somehow or other 
I have the feeling it may be inad 
visable to give teen-age applicants the 
same type of license that is issued to 
experienced drivers. For many reasons 
I believe the issuance of a temporary 
license should establish in the mind 
of the individual receiving it the 
thought that the state has granted a 
special privilege which, if properly 
recognized, will enable that individual 
to secure a full-fledged license in due 
course. And chiefly because the re 
ord established during the time the 
temporary license was in effect would 
justify such actions. 


T IS high time we develop such de 

tailed accident data as will enable 
us to answer the question, ‘Is the teen 
ager a better or worse driver and if 
so, to what extent?” 

I am hopeful the joint committee 
comprising members of the Executive 
Committee of the American Associa 
tion of Motor Vehicle Administrators 
and the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies may be able to 
tackle this problem as well as many 
others affecting the public interest 

The day is not far distant when 
administrators will recognize the need 
of licensing operators on the basis of 
the type of automobile to be driven 
It is neither proper nor in keeping 
with public interest that a person hold 
ing an ordinary operator's license be 
permitted to drive a big tractor-trailer 
truck over our highways. We are 
rapidly approaching the time when we 
must recognize that he who drives 
must indicate his ability to drive the 
type of automobile for which the li 
cense is issued, and this applies par 
ticularly in the field of commercial 
and public automobiles 


E must admit that our present 

procedures of renewing licenses 
are too mechanical. Aside from the fact 
that they savor of mass production 
they are looked upon in too many in 
stances as primarily a revenuc collect 
ing activity. We must recognize the 
absolute necessity of utilizing the re 
newal of licenses as a means of weed 
ing out unfit drivers from the high 
ways. 

Meanwhiie, I think there is a very 
practical approach to this problem 
the so-called staggered system of re 
newing operators’ licenses on the basis 
of month of birth, which incidentally 
has been adopted by 14 or 15 states 
throughout the country. This is no 
proposition based upon theory, but 
rather, one that is proving its effec 
tiveness where it has been put into use 
I was impressed in receiving a letter 


from Commissioner Clark of New 
Hampshire to note on the envelope 
the imprint, Driver's license expires 
on birthday 


HE old system being followed in 

most states is absolutely unbusi 
nesslike. While it provides a means for 
ollecting a sizable revenue for the 
state, it fails utterly in enabling the 
motor vehicle department to deter 
mine the fitness of the individual who 
is applying for the renewal of his 
license. The system being followed in 
most states for renewing licenses is 
expensive, because it requires addi 
tional help to take care of the peak 
loads which are bound to be created 
where you have a set date for the re 
newing of all licenses. Furthermore, 
under the so-called staggered system 
there is an opportunity to check the 
age of the person applying for re 
newal? At present there must be 
many thousands of persons over 80 
who, irrespective of physical fitness, 
still renew their licenses by simply 
mailing in the required fee. Presum- 
ably that situation will continue until 
1 more defensible licensing system is 
adopted I strongly recommend that 
every state consider the adoption of 
the birth-month system of renewing 
licenses, inasmuch as it seems evident 
that such a ye is more efhcient, more 


effective and far more economical 


I Fad consider the powers granted 
administrators to issue warnings 
suspend licenses and reinstate them 
I believe many motorists benefit 
from being warned, especially those 
who unintentionally violate traffic laws 
and regulations 
If the powers granted administrators 
to suspend, revoke or reinstate licenses 
are exercised properly it will materially 
assist in controlling the traffic acct 
dent situation. I firmly believe that 
the suspension and revocation of li 
censes is far more important and far 
more effective, especially under present 
onditions, than the levying of fines 
Take the case of the youthful driver; 
I am sure the suspension of his license 
for a sufficient period to make a lasting 
impression will have a greater effect 
than the levying of a fine which in 
many instances will be paid by the 
father or mother. If we are going to 
educate many motorists as to the im 
portance of driving carefully, a firmer 
position must be assumed by adminis 
trators in using their powers to sus 
pend licenses for periods commensu 
rate with the nature of the violations 
May I suggest serious consideration 
by the American Association of Mo 
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tor Vehicle Administrators in having 
certain violations treated by a manda 
tory suspension of license, rather than 
leaving it to the discretion of the ad 
ministrator, While fully supporting 
the discretionary powers given admin 
istrators, I firmly believe they would 
be helped if in connection with cer 
tain major violations they were com 
pelled by law to suspend and revoke 
licenses. Such violations as killing, 
evading responsibility and second of 
fense of driving while intoxicated 
should call for jail sentences as well 
as suspension or revocation of licenses 


N certain states authority is given 

the courts to suspend licenses. Per 
sonally, I do not subscribe to this 
practice. I believe the power to sus 
pend, revoke and reinstate should be 
solely in the hands of the motor ve 
hicle administrator 

I wish I could sell administrators 
on the need for greater publicity con 
cerning suspensions and reinstatements 
If you are going to get public support 
the public must know to what extent 
you arc exercising your powers ol 
suspending and reinstating licenses 
as a means of combatting the trafh« 
accident situation. It is my under 
standing that motor vehicle depart 
ments furnish the police with lists of 
suspensions as well as reinstatements 
It would be my recommendation that 
such lists also be furnished the press 
so that the public may be properly 
informed how you are using your dis 
iplinary powers 


ECENTLY the New York Time 
carried an editorial commending 

the motor vehicle administrator otf 
New York for adopting a policy which 
requires that all reinstatements involv 
ing serious violations be personally ap 
proved by him, and such reinstatements 
would not be considered unless they 
carried favorable recommendation from 
the employer, the chief of police and a 
clergyman. I am sure these require 
ments were based upon a desire to 
have the public partic ipate in the mat 
ter of reinstatement of licenses, and I 
can think of no better way to secure 
and hold public support than to bring 
them into the picture along such lines 
A growing menace which should 
not be ignored is found in the in 
creasing number of arrests of persons 
driving while their licenses are sus 
pended. Only by drastic action on the 
part of administrators can this trend 
be corrected. I recommend the revoca 
tion of licenses of such persons as well 
as the impoundment of their registra 
tion plates. Such people merit little 
r. ration in view of the bold man 


consi 


ner in which they attempt to defy the 
law 


HE point system which has been 

used in Connecticut for several 
years and was recently adopted in New 
Jersey is proving its value, and while I 
am sure improvements will be effected 
as time goes by, I am confident that 
coupling the point system with the 
plan for licensing operators as of the 
month of birth will prove beneficial 
in determining the fitness of opera 
tors for licenses 

If I could be permitted to go 
through the files of motor vehicle de 
partments, without exception I am sure 
[ would find many persons holding 
operator's licenses solely because of 
influential or political pressure. Being 
a realist, I sympathize with administra- 
tors, yet the traffic accident situation 
demands a frank evaluation of policies 
of where we stand and where we are 
going. We are at the crossroads in 
this matter of highway safety. The 
public is looking to men who hold 
state positions cf sufhcient authority to 
take the right road, even though it 
means radical measures—even though 
it means ignoring influence and politi 
cal pressure, 


HE records throughout the entire 

country clearly indicate a marked 
increase in arrests for drunken driving 
Yet people who have been arrested for 
drunken driving and had their licenses 
suspended have been reinstated, again 
ial again. Motor vehicle administra- 
tors ought to deal more drastically 
with the drunken driver problem, in 
asmuch as it is evident present proce- 
dures are not accomplishing desired 
results 

Let's take a look at the marked in- 
crease in the number of arrests for 
speeding. Possibly the better roads be 
ing built, especially the through high 
ways, are somewhat responsible for 
this condition. We must look to the 
enforcement authorities for stepping 
up arrests and convictions for speeding 
and in a manner which will convince 
motorists that speeding doesn't pay 

Car manufacturers ought to be criti 
cized for stressing to the extent they 
do the increasing speed or horsepower 
being built into the new models. As 
long as certain manufacturers stress 
the fact they are building cars with 
170 hp, 190 hp, etc., they invite thou 
sands of motorists to test out the auto 
mobile they have purchased to see 
whether it will travel at the top speed 
shown on the speedometer, sometimes 
up to 120 mph. Manufacturers should 
use speedometers which register up to 
only 70 mph, even though the motor 


may be capable of providing greater 
speed if called upon to do so? I have 
little sympathy with the argument that 
1s frequently used, that greater power 
is essential tn mecting emergencies. It 
is my belief that careful drivers op 
erate in a manner that will avoid emer- 
gencies, rather than contemplate them 


HE insurance industry is very defi 

nitely concerned about the present 
traffic accident situation. Not only that, 
but it is keenly anxious to cooperate 
with others in combatting this serious 
Situation 

In many states announcements are 
being made calling for a marked in 
crease in the cost of automobile lia- 
bility and property damage insurance 
The insurance industry would not be 
increasing rates were it not for the 
increasing number of automobile a 
cidents plus the fact that inflation is 
playing havoc with the cost of settling 
claims arising out of accidents 

With the adoption of financial re 
sponsibility laws by most of the states 
it is becoming more and more essential! 
that motorists be able to satisfy claims 
arising out of accidents in order to 
retain their operating privileges The 
insurance industry realizes that with 
the increasing cost of automobile lia 
bility and property damage insurance 

practically a necessity under the fi- 
nancial responsibility law—a growing 
number of motorists will find it dith 
cult to carry insurance. While acci 
dents are the controlling factor in the 
cost of automobile insurance, the effect 
of inflation upon the amounts required 
to effect settlement is becoming more 
and more noticeable. Since 1941 the 
cost of settling the average bodily in- 
jury claim has risen 70 per cent, and 
the cost of settling the average prop 
erty damage claim, 150 per cent. 


NOTHER factor which is frequently 
A overlooked is the rising ratio of 
personal injuries sustained in automo- 
bile accidents as against fatalities. To 
support this statement I refer to the a 
cident records maintained by the New 
York Motor Vehicle Department 
Their records show that the ratio of 
personal injuries to fatalities in 1941 
was 40:1, whereas at the present time 
it has doubled—running 80:1. While 
the rise in ratio of personal injuries 
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to fatalities may be attributable some 
what to better reporting of accidents 
to the Motor Vehicle Department, | 
am inclined to think that the chief 
reason may be found in the fact that 
through modern medical science more 
persons are be.ng saved after being in 
volved in automobile accidents. Ten 
or 15 years ago they probably would 
have been recorded as fatalities 

Along with, the increasing interest 
being shown in financial responsibility 
laws I find a growing tendency even 
among some of our officials to support 
the erroneous philosophy which says 
that he who can pay can drive. This 
is a very dangerous philosophy; on« 
which should be discouraged and dis 
credited in every possible way. Ther 
are very few parents in this country 
who would be willing to accept $20, 
000 in lieu of the life of their child 
The matter of paying for the damag 
caused by accidents is secondary, and 
not primary, as far as public interest 
and welfare is concerned 


 & is most unfortunate that more 
states do not recognize the necessity 
of collecting and compiling accurate 
and dependable accident data. While 
I believe most states keep accurate rec 
ords relative to fatalities resulting from 
automobile accidents, only a limited 
number are keeping accurate and de 
pendable statistics on personal injuries 
or casualties. The public must be con 
fused when they learn from one de 
pendable source that the estimated 
number of personal injury accidents 
in 1951 was 1,300,000 whereas an 
other dependable source projects a fig 
ure of 1,900,000 

The states cannot under any circum 
stances evade or ignore the funda 
mental responsibility resting upon 
them to determine who should drive 
Public interest and safety require that 
state officials admit this responsibility 
and—more important still, by their 
action, accept it. Let's not fool our 
selves into thinking that as long as an 
insurance company will furnish an in 
surance policy it is proper that the 
Motor Vehicle Department provide 
license 

[ am very strong for compulsory 
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The little white 
line that tried — 


AINTED down the enter 

of hundreds of thousands of 
miles of highway in the United 
States and Canada is a line that 
separates onflicting trafnc into 
its proper lane probably one 
of the greatest safety devices 


ever contrived 


Naturally, the origin of this 
line has evoked endless contro 
versy. There are some who hold 
that Caesar's Legions tramped 
the Roman Roads, observing the 
center line's mute directives, as 
they irved out conquests to 
make an empire 


We have photographs of a 
section of old highway between 
Mexico City and Cuernavaca, 
Mexico, built under the Spanish 
regime between 350 or 400 years 
ago—a stone road now traveled 
by pedestrians and light animal 
drawn vehicles with a “‘built-in 
enter line of light colored 


stones 


The late Edward N. Hines of 


Detroit was given a plaque to 
commemorate his great contribu 
tion to highway safety the 


origination of the center line 


back in 1911 
Dr. June W. A. McCarroll 


writing in the Clabwoman pe 
lication of the General Federa 
tion of Women's Clubs, claimed 
credit for the innovation, stating 
the idea came to her while driv 
ing between Indio and Edom in 
California in the fall of 1917 


K. I. Sawyer, superintendent 
of the Marquette County (Mich 
igan) Road Board, in an article 
in The Literary Digest of Octo 
ber, 1920, cites use of the center 
line in 1917, and some trath 
authorities credit Police Captain 
Harry A. Lewis of Portland, 
Oregon, with the big idea 
Dozens of others have been 
named: as the originator of the 
center line 


One claimant for the title 
was advanced by an English 
newspaper. A cording to the 
account, John H. Wallacy of 

, } 


Lancaster umbled onto the 1ci¢ 





By Frank Davin 


in 1916 when two farm carts 
ollided in front of his home 
He thereupon chalked a white 
line down the middle of the 
road to indicate that traffic in 
each direction was to keep to 


its own side of the line 


Frankly, we don’t know who 
originated the center line, but 
whoever it was should have been 
1 paint salesman or manufac 
turer, for he hit the jackpot if 
both an accident prevention and 
merchandising sense 

At the end of 1949, ther 
were approximately 1,600,000 
miles of surfaced rural roadways 
in America. About a million ane 


i quarter miles of this were un 


ler county and local control 


Last year, in the Annual In 
ventory of Trathc Safety Activ 
ties, participating states reported 
a rough total of 320,000 miles 
of roads with center line mark 
ings: nearly 150,000 miles of 


which were reflectorized 


We don't have the figures to 


show the total number of miles 
of center line markings, the mil 


lions of gallons of paint or tons 
I 


of reflectorized materials used 


ol 
this single item alone 

All of the lines aren't white 
Black lines are used on light 


pavement, yellow lines and other 


combinations, depend 


} ling on the 
state But a rough con pilation 
using a figure of 16 gallons pet 
mile of continuous 4-inch center 
line and a cost of $32 for paint 
($64 for paint and reflectorized 
materjal—is it high or low?) 
adds up to $15 million dollars 
And the state highways repre 
sent just a drop in the bucket 


paint bucket, that is 


All this for a bit of paint on 
the roadway to build a mental 
barrier between conflicting 
traffic, keep it to the right side 
of the roadway—the safe side 


When cars do meet in head-on 
collisions, it isn’t the fault of 
the engineers or the highway 
Rembrandts or their little white 


line that tried tHE END 
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You turn the litte crank round and—smoke 
gets in your eyes. Travails of the motorist 40 
years ago are depicted by Bob Meyer and 


your duds in a bag prior to entraining nouncement of the winner of the 
for the 40th National Safety Congress, grand prize in the Carol Lane Award, 
or, perhaps, you'll be at the Congress, sponsored by Carol Lane, Shell Oil 
| scanning PUBLIC SAFETY ‘tween ses Company's travel consultant, and 
sions. But, whenever you do com« worth a $1,000 bond and a statue 
across these paragraphs, be assured trophy. The program will be part of 
| that this Congress will go down as the the Women's Reception, Monday af 
1 workingest’’ one in the history of the ternoon, from 3:30 to 5 at the Lake 
safety movement Shore Club ‘ 
There’s an abundance of things to A dinner-conference meeting for 
: do. The banquet on Wednesday eve- representatives of women’s organiza 1 


pape ES are by the time you read 


these lines, you'll either be tossing 


ning has been a sell-out for months 
The Congress Party on Thursday night 
the biggest entertainment buy of all 


Henrietta Rochford of the Council staff 


Biggest moment tor one woman at 
the Congress will come with the an 


tions will be held Tuesday night at the 
Lake Shore Club. Mrs. Marion E 
Martin, commissioner, Department ot 





| time——will be jampacked as usual but Labor and Industry, of the State of 
i tickets are available at $1. Delegates Maine, will be the principal speaker. 
d \ are adv get t 
| 7 isitors are advised to get theirs Armed with your Congress program 
f os and the program notes we have 
il Women have two spots on the pro brought you these past few months, i 
i gram, and in addition, Doris Jean you should be able to make this the i| 
’ 17 y > y s i 
Anderson year-old high s hool best Congress in the history of the Doris Jean Anderson, 17-year-old high 
senior from South Sioux City Ne safety movement school senior from South Sioux City, 
/ braska, will talk up for the teen-agers Nebraska, will talk up for the teen-agers i 
3 it the annual meeting of members at the opening general session of the 40th i] 
i ~ > National Safety Congress. ij 
' opening session of the 40th National ii 
Satety Congress i! 
é ij 
ij 
4) 





Well, they finally got the buggy started and are 
off to the 40th National Safety Congress. When 
they get all settled in the 1912 vehicle, Cliff 
Benton will snap their picture and we will have 
our cover photo for October Pusiic Sarery 





Big moment for the women in the safety move 
ment will come when the announcement is made 
of the winner of the Carol Lane Award. Mrs 
George W. Jaqua, vice president for women's 
activities, NSC, stands at right of Carol Lane 
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HE first showing of two new safety films, designed fot 


-use by local chapters, along with other interesting 


Ss 


features, will hold the attention of approximately 
chapter and safety council managers and officers at the 
annual Managers Conference in October 

Both films were produced by the Eastbay Chapter, Oak 
land, Calif. One The Green Cross in Action is the 
graphic story of a safety council at work. The other is a 
film depicting the chapter's recent bicycle roadeo 

The two-day session is scheduled for the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Friday and Saturday October 17 and 18, just prior 
to the 40th Congress 

Other sessions of special interest will include a meeting 
on finance at which the many aspects of fund-raising and 
financial support for ommunity safety Organizations are 
scheduled for discussion. The session will probably run 
through Friday afternoon. A professional fund raiser with 
years of successful experience, will be on hand to answet 
questions regarding his methods and financial procurement 
plans generally 


A standard accounting system for chapters will be pre 
sented and recommended by H. H. Greenwald, assistant 
treasurer, NSC. Copies of the Greenwald plan will be 
available to those in attendance 


Another feature will be the story of the recent Eastman 
Kodak ‘‘Safety Pageant’’ at Kodak Park, Rochester, N. Y., 
attended by nearly 100,000. The story will be visualized 
through movies and slides by Phillip C. Wolz, director of 
plant security for Eastman Kodak. He will show how man 
agers can aid in similar demonstrations in their cities 

A surprise program will be the proposed “Industrial 
Road Show.” This suggested plan of ‘‘carrying the message 
to the people” will be presented by Charles F. Alexander, 
manager of the Industrial Department, NSC. A “Small 
Business” session is also planned. A proposal for more 
effective cooperation between the School and College Di 
vision and the individual chapters is also to be submitted 
by Wayne Hughes and Marion Telford of the Division 

“How to Sell Your Council to Your Board” is a forum 
discussion in which several managers will participate. And 
of course there will be the ever popular discussion on 
publicity and promotion by Paul Jones, director of publi 
information for the National Safety Council 

The preliminary progam has been mailed to all chapters 
and councils. In addition to the managers a number of 
council presidents will also attend the two-day meeting 

The annual luncheon for the managers will be held on 
Saturday at 12:30, at which time Robert R. Snodgrass, vice 
president for local safety organizations, will present awards 
to the winners in the annual Special Achievement contest 
A social hour will close the two-day meeting at 5 p.m. on 
Saturday. 

The Field Organization staff has developed the progam 
with a special managers meeting committee, composed of 
Robert B. Leopold, managing director, Greater Atlanta 
Safety Council; Paul F. Stricker, executive vice president, 
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CC R*LMER the Elephant” in printed form has been the official 

4 insignia for the Green Pennant campaign, conducted for 
the past five years by the Toledo Blade with the cooperation 
of the Toledo Safety Council. Some time ago, as an excellent 
promotional stunt, The Blade purchased a live baby elephant 
from an Eastern zoo as an appropriate gift to the school chil- 
dren of Toledo. Shortly after delivery someone made the 
startling discovery that “Elmer’’ wasn’t that kind of an elephant 
after all. So, with a chuckle, the newspaper's smart promotion 
folks started a citywide contest to change Elmer's name to Elsie, 
Esmerelda or some other appropriate nom de plume that would 
befit a perfectly charming little girl elephant. 


Greater New York Safety Council and Joseph M. Kaplan, 
secretary-manager, Greater Los Angeles Chapter. The con- 
ference is open to all community and state safety council 


administrators 


Conference Meeting 

The fourth annual meeting of the Conference of Local 
Safety Organizations will be held in the Chicago Room at 
the La Salle hotel on Monday, October 20 at 2 p.m. The 
election of Conference officers will take place and consider- 
ation of important matters effecting local and state safety 
councils will be discussed. A complete progress report will 
be made on the new Pension Trust plan for chapter em- 
ployees. The meeting of the Procedures Committee of the 
Conference is scheduled for Sunday afternoon and evening, 
October 19. The Conference program will close with the 
annual dinner, also to be held at the La Salle. 


Novel Spokane Appeal 
At the risk of sounding a bit facetious, it might be sug- 
gested that the Spokane Area Safety Council is getting right 
at the roots of the trouble in its “Plant Safety in your 
Neighborhood” campaign. The Council is urging home 
owners to plant only the dwarf type of shrubbery that 
reaches a maximum height of 30 inches, to protect a dis- 
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Portrait of a thinker at work. Dave O’Brien accidd) 
plans a midblock crossing. He can’t get 
between the parked cars to make that sud- . INCE. 

den dangerous emergence in the traffic x , non-} 

stream, so he climbs through a new con- : 
vertible and opens the door just as another 
car is passing. This inique is rather ; 
rough on the door which is almost torn off In 
the hinges but then Dave may lose his head . sectio 
when the owner catches him. 


talitie 


dange 


classe 


turn 
them 
sorry 
An 
Most 
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Jay-walking jerk. This antic is demonstrated by 
Dave O'Brien with a twisting half-turn remi- 
niscent of the flashy broken field running of a 
seared rabbit at a spaniel field trial. Twisting 
and leaping through moving traffic on his per- 
ilous path midblock, Dave is determined at all 
costs to avoid the well marked crosswalk at the 
corner. He’s making for the morgue. 


Pinhead pirouette or lane line ballet might well 
be the title for this whirling dervish pose picked 
up by the camera as jaywalker maneuvers his 
lawless path in the Pete Smith specialty short, 
“Pedestrian Safety.” 








ome. Dave O’Brien finally finds the crosswalk and discovers 
y an intriguing item in the newspaper that demands his 
pon. He may be injured but what of it—he’s in the right— 
*s in the crosswalk where autos may never tread as long as 
s between the lines. And besides—what a wonderful sense 
fter that headlong dash midblock that almost ended in 





E ARE indebted to Pete Smith and Metro-Goldwyn 
Mayer for these hilarious scenes from the new fil 
strian Safety The short was directed for M-G-M 
vid Barclay and stars Dave O'Brien 

ere’s nothing funny about the toll of pedestri 

nts They represent a quar 
s. And as the fall season begins, hours of darkni 

se——-marking the danger season for pedestrians and 


redestrians alike From 4 p.n darkness brings 





r and it's time to remember there ar ist. two 


s of pedestrians the quick and the dead 
Our cities, most pedestrian fatalities occur at int 
ns. People are killed who forget to look out for 


vg vehicles or assume that a motorist will stop te 
pass Those who rOSs avalnst a signal ire us illy 
or dead. 

d—-from point of age ty ts fatal for pedestrians 


pedestrians killed are over 45, so play it sate 






Shopper on a spree. Of 
course, the shopping 
list required deep 
thought and what bet- 
ter place to meditate 
on combustibles than a 
friendly tavern? Dave 
depicts a drunk cross- 
ing the street and 
strikes a pose that says, 
“Halt! [I'm a_ pedes- 
trian.” This informs 
drivers of automobiles 
that he knows his rights 
when he’s afoot in a 
crosswalk — another 
scene from the Pete 
Smith film “Pedestrian 
Safety.” 
































Just to prove that 5 
destrians aren't. the 
only violators, here's a 
bicycle boob, hitching 
a ride on the 
a truck—all read 
the inevitable acci 
In fact, this is a pi 
of a man making a 
date with an accident. 
Riotous film short 
**‘Pedestrian Safety” 
shows up dangerous pe- 
destrian practices. 












































Come to papa! It’s been 
a tough day for this 
jaywalking pedestrian. 
His shifty, hip-swivel- 
ing, broken field run- 
ning in traffic has re- 
sulted in a “no gain” 
verdict when he tried 
crossing midblock. 
Saved by the long arm 
of the law, Dave 
O’Brien peers into the 
face of his rescuer as 
if to ask, “Where did 
you come from?” De- 
posited safely on the 
other side of the street, 
he’s in position to get 
a ride to the police sta- 
tion, a chemical test to 
determine how ich 
aleohol’s penetrating 
his blood stream a 

probably a stiff fine. 
This is no free ride. 
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A Challenge to Motor 
Vehicle Administrators 


From Page 17 

inspection of automobiles. I don’t like 
the word ‘compulsory,’ either. I pre- 
fer the term, “required’’ inspection. 
In the long run, the New Jersey system 
of inspection, which has been in con- 
tinuous operation for many years and 
which is more or less self-supporting, 
is the right system. The New Jersey 
plan overcomes some of the problems 
which arise under the Massachusetts 
and Pennsylvania plans. Also, I am 
confident the New Jersey plan can be 
expanded to meet the requirements of 
the larger states, like New York. The 
fundamental thing is to require that 
every automobile be properly and peri- 
odically inspected. 


How I wish there were closer co 
operation and coordination in the field 
of uniformity. Much could be accom 
plished along this line were such agen- 
cies as the American Association of 
Motor Vehicle Administrators to set 
up study groups regionally to survey 
accomplishments and to spur the adop 
tion of effective remedial measures or 
efficient practices in their several fields. 


And it is encouraging to know that 
public support can be organized, can 
work effectively to back measures in 
the public interest. Our Connecticut 
Highway Safety Commission is one 
example. Organized in 1935 under 
Governor Cross, we launched a pro- 
gram of organized public support of 
traffic control and accident prevention 
measures. Our Commission comprises 
21 public spirited citizens appointed 
by and reporting directly to the gov- 
ernor. We serve as the coordinating 
agency with various state and munici- 
pal authorities. And through team- 
work and aggressive action, we have 
achieved results which speak for them 
selves. 


All these things which can prove 
effective in controling traffic al pre- 
venting accidents require work and 
leadership. But the rewards are com- 
mensurate. They make sense econom- 
ically, and the saving of a single hu- 
man life, regardless of whose it may 
be, will justify greater consideration 
and devotion to this great humani- 
tarian cause by each and every one of 
us THE END 


Trafic doings are at the Congress Ho- 
tel, Congress Street on Michigan Avenue, 
just two blocks north of the Conrad 
Hilton. 


Beecroft Lecture 
on Congress Program 





Franklin M. Kreml, Beecroft Memorial 
Award Lecturer for 1952, will deliver his 
Beecroft Lecture at a general session of 
the Council's Traffic Section, Tuesday 
afternoon, October 21, during the 40th 
National Safety Congress. He will be 
introduced by James M. Crawford, chair- 
man, Beecroft Traffic Safety Engineering 
Lecture Committee, Society of Automotive 
Engineers. Mr. Kreml is director of the 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute 
and the Traffic Division of the Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police 


Pittsburgh Conference 
Spurs Civic Traffic Aid 


Pittsburgh’s Seventh Mayor's High 
way Saftey Conference proved that 
people are interested in traffic safety 
Large numbers of persons represent 
ing business, civic, fraternal and so 
cial organizations were on hand and 
pledged their support to help curtail 
deaths and injuries resulting from 
traffic in Pittsburgh and the surround- 
ing areas. 

The one-day session, held at the 
William Penn Hotel, Wednesday, Ox 
tober 1, urged all delegates to carry 
the safety messages back to their 
groups with the hope of stimulating 
interest and activity in the traffic safety 
movement 

This year, the conference was keyed 
to the level of the individual—both 
driver and pedestrian 

All delegates were asked to go back 
to their groups and encourage them 
to take an active part in the traffic 
safety movement. 


Commercial Vehicle and Transit Sec- 
tion meetings are at the La Salle Hotel, 
corner La Salle and Madison Streets in 
the Loop. 
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FINHE teen-age driver, bane of 

every accident statistic and 
the worry of every parent can 
be helped. It is a teaching and 
training job, not however in the 
usual sense of skill training to 
perform a mechanically good job 
of driving, but more important 
to develop a civilzed attitude to- 
ward other people when in a 
motor vehicle. It might be added 
that all of us can stand some 
of the same. 


Driving a motor vehicle in 
our modern society is a rather 
complex task. Yet the ability 
to drive safely depends more on 
the attitude assumed for the task 
than on the skill, reaction time, 
eyesight, and the many other 
measurable physical factors for 
which drivers are constantly be- 
ing checked and evaluated. This, 
of course, with the basic assump 
tion that the individual is at 
least endowed with normal phys- 
ical attributes. This must be so 
since the teen-ager is at his best 
as regards physical requirements, 
but he has had no attitude train- 
ing nor have his proper social 
instincts been aroused 

Let's explore this theory fur 
ther. The human race has made 
srogress through the years only 
xy becoming emotionally more 
mature through training, educa- 
tion, religion, and an increased 
awareness of the other fellow 
This same process takes place in 
the individual as he grows from 
infancy to adulthood. However, 
please note that as he progresses 
in years he is constantly being 
educated in the rightness and 
wrongness of almost any situa 
tion which he will encounter in 
life. Without this parental and 
educational guidance he does not 
grow into a socially mature in 
dividual, and we have reform 
schools and jails to prove it 

If we look upon safe driving 
as more of a sociological prob- 
lem than a physical skill prob 
lem, it immediately becomes ap 


——Help the teen-age driver-—— 


By E. Duncan MacKenzie 
Assistant Superintendent, Engineering Department, 
American Associated Insurance Companies 


parent that we must train drivers 
from their very infancy to the 
time when they can assume ac 
tual driving responsibility. This 
means, in turn, that the parents 
themselves must mend _ their 
ways. Certainly you cannot ex- 
pect the son of a successful bank 
robber to look with disfavor 
upon the continuance of such a 
profession. Neither can you ex- 
pect the son of an up-to-now- 
successful, speed-law breaker to 
feel that this isn't the proper 
thing to do when it becomes his 
turn to try. 

Safe driving, of course, entails 
many skills. However, the very 
meat and essence of the ability 
to drive safely depends upon the 
individual's respect and feeling 
for the rights of others. Drivers 
almost physically bankrupt who 
yet have this genuine feeling are 
not going to have disastrous type 
accidents so prevalent. We must 
take another look at ourselves 
as adults and begin to realize 
that driver education is some 
thing that starts at the very 
moment Junior is aware of his 
surroundings. We must do a 
much better job of explaining 
the rights of the other fellow in 
a motor vehicle and of practicing 
what we preach 

We cannot expect the teen- 
ager to be emotionally mature 
in meeting the problem of driv 
ing if he has had no genuine 
guidance through his formative 
years, and we can particularly 
not expect him to be successful 
when a great deal of the guid 
ance has been poor 

We, as adults, are suffering 
from exactly the same malady 
that afflicts the present teen-ager 
since we, in turn, did not receive 
any proper guidance in our 
growing years. So the vicious 
circle continues and will do so 
until there is a rude awakening 
among all of us that the prob- 
lem is genuinely more social 
than anything else THE END 
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Coming Euents 
in the 
Gield of Safety 


Oct. 17-18, Chicago 
President's Highway Safety Conference 
(Hotel LaSalle) 














Oct. 20-24, Chicago 

Fortieth National Safety Con 
gress & Exposition (Conrad Hilton 
Hotel). R. L. Forney, general sec- 
retary, National Safety Council, 425 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11 








Nov. 12-13, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Second Annual Greater Cincinnati Safety 
Conference (Sheraton Gibson Hotel). Ken- 
neth R. Miller, executive director, Greater 
Cincinnati Safety Council, 1203 Federal 
Reserve Bank Bldg., Fourth & Race Streets, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Nov. 17-20, Chicago 

Twentieth Annual Conference of the 
American Association of Motor Vehicle 
Administrators (Sheraton Hotel). Contact 
L. S. Harris, executive director, AAMVA, 
912 Barr Building, Washington 6, D. C 


Oct. 10-11, Daytona Beach, Fla. 

Fourth Annual Governor's Highway 
Safety Conference for Florida. Contact Nat 
H. Rambo, executive director, Florida Citi 
zens’ Safety Council, 54 Caldwell Bldg 
Talahassee, Fla 
Dec. 1-2, New Orleans 

Louisiana Statewide Safety Conference 
and Governor's Highway Safety Conference 
(held in conjunction with each other Roose 
velt Hotel). Contact Charles E. Doerler 
secretary, Louisiana Safety Association, P.O 
Box 1148, Shreveport, La 
Dec. 8-12, Kansas City, Mo. 

Annual Meeting of the American Asso 
ciation of State Highway Officials 


1953 Meetings 
Feb. 26-28, Chicago 

The American Academy of Forensic Sci 
ences Fifth annual meeting (Drake Hotel) 
All persons planning to present papers 
should submit their titles to Dr. Milton 
Helpern, program chairman, 106 E. 85th 
Street, New York 28, New York, before 
December 1, 1952 
March 1-3, Atlanta, Ga. 

Southern Safety Conference (Atlanta 
Biltmore Hotel). Contact W. L. Groth, 
executive director, P. O. Box 8927, Rich 
mond 25, Va 
April 9-11, Kansas City, Mo. 

Central States Safety Congress (Meetings 
in Municipal Auditorium Headquarters 
Hotel President). Contact G. M. Burns, 
secretary, c/o Kansas City Safety Council 
119 Dwight Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo 
May 7-9, Roanoke, Va. 

Nineteenth Annual Virginia Statewide 
Safety Conference (Roanoke Hotel). Con 
tact William M. Myers, executive secretary 
Room 49, Allison Bldg., Richmond 19, Va 
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Keeping tabs on the 
accident repeater 


By Professor Frank M. Cushman 


7 EEPING tabs on the accident 
repeater involves records 
I can demonstrate the point of this 
discussion by a story that is rather typ 
ical of the motor transportation indus 
try. It accents the importance of re 
ord-keeping, covers two items 
One involves the specifications for 
a 1947 tractor—a nine-page, closely 
printed booklet with diagrams and 
well documented technical data. The 
tractor sold for $5,400 in 1947 
As part of the specs on the rig, we 
must add the quite voluminous detail 
on a 1947 semui-trailer—-a stainless 
steel 30’ job that sold for approxi 
mately $4,300 in 1947. In round num 
bers both totaled up to a $10,000 
investment 
Our fleet operator kept accurate rec 
ords of its operation in 1947, when 
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Director, Transportation and Traffic Management Institute, 
Northeastern University, Boston, Massachusetts 


it was put to work on the basis of 
three round trips a week, year round 

I have been over the dispatch rec 
ords, cost records and revenue records 
and the following is reasonably exact 


OR a period of 38 months— 3 years 

and 2 months—this vehicle ave 
aged 48 weeks of work a year, averag 
ing 3 round trips a week. Its cargo pet 
one way trip had an average value of 
$56,000, or a round trip value of 
$112,000. This gives us a total cargo 
value of $336,000 per week, roughly 
or $1,334,000 per month, or for the 
i8 week year, a total value in cargo of 
$16,528,000 For three years, and 
pro-rated properly over the additional 
two months based on a 48 week year 
the vehicle was responsible for a total 
cargo value of $51,072,000. Add to 
this the initial cost of the rig—$10, 
000, you get a total monetary value of 
$51,082,000 involved in the 38 month 


operation, excluding--and this is im 


portant excluding operating costs 
such as gas, oil, etc., regular mainte 
nance, drivers wages, overhead, 
insurance, depreciation and all other 
additional dollar cost that goes into 
motor truck transportation. Very likely, 
the total figure would run close to 
$52,000,000, but it would be an ex 
tremely difficult job to track down 
that figure with even a moderate de 
gree of accuracy 

OR the greatest portion of the 38 

months under examination, the rig 
was driven by one man. The fleet 
operator has all of the operations re 
ords necessary for me to extract all of 
the cost and revenue data that I have 
given you. In fact, his operational 
record system is pretty fair—-not the 
best, but better than most 


Now for the second item 


Do you know what records he kept 
on the driver-——and for each of his 
drivers? Just exactly this -a 4x6 card 
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in an empty cigar box which usually 
had to be located by diligent search 
and on the card the following 
Driver's name and address—telephone 
number, which in this case was only 

a blank space because apparently no 

phone number existed—driver's social 

security number, the number of de- 
pendents claimed by the driver and the 
driver's age. 

HE social security number and the 
number of dependents I can see 
the law requires it. Just what he wanted 
with the driver's age in the light of the 
other information, I'll never know!! 
It certainly doesn't add much to the 

total picture! 

Well, during the 38 months, the 
driver had four accidents. The fourth 
was his last, because after that one 
happened, a slight disagreement just 
short of physical violence took place 
between the driver and the fleet op 
erator and the driver quit, approxi 


mately 27 seconds ahead of being tired 


Incidentally, the accident mainte 
nance cost for the four mishaps to 


1 here 


talled approximately $7,200 
was one cargo loss of approximately 
$8,100 in the process, and the down 
time on the vehicle—which you can 
translate into dollars yourself, was the 
difference between a 52-week year and 
a 48 week year—roughly 12 weeks 
or 3 months. Get that—$15,300 out 
of pocket cost, and then down time 
for 3 months! 

ELL, what's the story?? A man 

personally in charge of a $52, 
000,000 business proposition over a 
38-month period, and practically noth 
ing known about him except his name 
and address! 

Was he an accident repeater? Cer 
tainly!! Costly?? Without question! 
$15,300 out of pocket, not to mention 
the 12 weeks of down time! 


I asked the fleet operator how 
come?? Why was the driver an acci 
dent repeater? His answer, and again 
a pretty typical one, “Who knows? 
Just one of those things!” 

Just one of. those things! For 
$15,300 cash out of pocket ! And 
you take “just one of those things 
and put him in charge of $52,000,000 
worth of truck, cargo, etc., for a three 
year period And so I ask you—-Does 
that make sense ? 

The only way in which you can keep 
tabs on the accident repeater is to find 
out what makes him repeat. In order 
to do that you must keep records on 
him. These records must show two 
things: 

1. “What he is” 

2. “What he does” 
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OU take “what he does” and 
match it up against “what he is 
and you can reasonably assume that he 
does what he does because of ‘what 
he is."’ Simple ? 

Example: You have a driver who 
suffers from hyperretr He is not 
seriously ill—he's simply far-sighted 

Far-sighted"’ is one of the physical 
characteristics that makes him “what 
he 1s. 
affect a driver's close-in judgment of 
distance, a situation that might well 


Far-sightedness is very apt to 


result in a series of rear-end collisions 
with a car ahead. ‘‘Far-sighted,”’ as I 


rrt,FfFt TFT RR Fe Ph RR FD 


The wicked flee when no man 
pursueth, but they make better 
time when someone is after them. 

c. H. PARKHURST. 
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what he ts Rear-end col 


is what he does. You tab him 
as an accident repeater. If you had 


said, 1S 


lisions 


some sort of records to show that the 
driver was ‘‘far-sighted" and if you 
were sufficiently adept at interpreting 
those records to know that a far- 
sighted person might well have vision 
difficulties at close range—and might 
well have a tendency toward rear-end 
collisions, you might very easily dis 
pose of an accident repeater simply by 
a proper eye-glass prescription—if you 
had the records 
Well, what about these records 

what do you need? There are three 
schools of thought 


1. A card 
concerning the driver 
be O.K. for 


how about 


with information on 1 
This may 
what he is but 
what he does” as he 
goes along through the years? 
A card may serve the purpose, 
but—not a 4x6 card!! A card? 
It's inadequate. Not 
room for expansion 


enough 


>. A file—with information in tt 
It's much 
better than a card. Now, drop 
it and spill papers a couple of 
times and I guarantee you that 


concerning the driver 


before long some of the gizzards 
will be missing—and probably 


the important ones too. 


3. A Fiberboard Binder—takes 3 
hole punched paper, held in 
place by a soft metal fastener. A 
semi-permanent book, easily filed, 
easily handled, indefinitely ex 
pandable. Put the driver's name 
on it-——and you're in business 


Let's vo back to 

l What he ts. 

In this part of the file you want a 
print and paper unage of your driver, 
including 

(a) What he ts physically 

(b) What he ts psychologically 

They're both important 

ERY few physical shortcoming 

really defy correction. If the acct 
dent repeater ts a repeater because of 
sight, hearing, or reaction—and you 
can spot this as the cause of the acci 
dent repetition — common sense and 
some good professional advice can 
effect a cure 

So—start with a good physical ex 
amination by a reputable physician or 
clinic. In order to make certain that 
you get the kind of examination you 
want, pay for it yourself! Sure—it's 
another $15 perhaps, but how does 
that stack up $52,000,000 7 
Or are you by nature a gambling man? 
And, is that really a gamble? Scrimp- 
ing on $15 and taking a chance on 
$52,000,000? You answer that! 

Now—for ‘what he is’ psychologi- 
cally or “mentally,” if you prefer that 
word. This should go right on the 
application form with name, address 
and other vital statistics 


beside 


Most of us are firmly convinced 
that proper driving comes with proper 
driver attitude—and attitude is psycho 
logical. What psychological character 
istics do we want in the “proper 
driver ? 

OE BECK, from M & M, says he 

likes ‘‘men with roots.’ 
some of these lads so well-rooted that 
you couldn't move them with a dyna- 
That’s not the kind of 
mean. We're looking for 
stability. And what determines sta 
bility? A little thought will give you 
a good list. Make the list your check 
sheet These could be some of the 


I've seen 


mite charge 
roots we 


items 

Married—if so, how long? 

A family—if so, what size ? 

Extent of education 

Does he own his own home 
that’s a pretty good indication of 
stability, you know 

Previous employment—the nature 
of it—the length of it—A bank ac- 
ount ?~—-Where ? Never mind what's 
in it. The fact that he has one ts 
important. Also, it can be checked 
Hobbies—-what does he do in his 
spare time? That often gives you 
a keen insight into what goes on 
‘upstairs’ in the man. Member- 
ship in social organizations-—fra- 

Turn Page 
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ternal organizations? Floaters don't 

usually join such groups 

Numerous such good check lists are 
available on the market. I have made 
up lists to order for operators who 
want tailor-made jobs. In fact, you 
can get an entire personnel systen 
made up to order if you desire 

Another thing—the man’s 1.Q. It’s 
not so difficult to get! Army Alpha 
Tests are easily obtainable and are 
corrected with a mechanical correction 
sheet. The answer you get is your 
prospective employee's native intelli 
gence. And that’s good to know. Do 
you have someone who can grow with 
the organization—or do you just have 
a “minimum specifications applicant ? 
Will he be able to make decisions 
properly and well, or can you just 
about depend on him to do the wrong 
thing consistently ? 

Make your check sheet the specifi 
cations for a good driver. Then sec 
if your man fills them. Remember, 
get a complete mental and physical 
picture of the man 

Now you have ‘what he ts."" From 
this point on, your book should show 
what he does os 


Fasten into this book all of th 
driver's accident reports as he has the 
And make sure the reports 
have details as to how, why and when 


awodent 


the accidents took place 

If there is a frequency of reports 
look for a pattern in the circumstances 
Perhaps the pattern points to a physi 
al shortcoming that was missed in the 
physical exam—although that should 
not be. If it does, find it, and take 
st ps to correct it 

= 

The pattern may point to a psy ho 
logical shortcoming—in which case 
you should start a ‘‘re-training pro 
gram in arder to impress the driver 
with 

1. What the proper driving attitude is 

2. How to participate in that attitude. 

If there is no pattern, once again 
the root of the evil is probably Psy 
chological—something you didn't spot 
from your check list. That is perfectly 
possible. No list is all-inclusive or 
foolproof. Once again, a re-training 
program is called for 

In this case, ingenuity will be re 
quired. In one New York fleet I 
worked with, an accident repeater—a 
consistent rear-end collision man 
checked out very well both physically 
and psychologically. Careful examina 
tion of the records showed no pattern 

except a frequency of rear end col 
lisions 






Books and Pamphlets 

Fire Prevention for Secondary 
Schools. Prepared by University of 
Southern California Curriculum Labo- 
ratory under the direction of C. C. 
Crawford, published by International 
Association of Fire Chiefs, Hotel Mar- 
tinique, Broadway at 32nd St., New 
York 1, N. Y., 1952. 63p. Price 
$1.50. 

Some Theoretical A pects of Road 
Traffic Research, By John Glen War- 
drop, published by The Institute of 
Civil Engineers, Great George St., 
Westminster, London S.W.I., 1952 
Dp. 

Tested Adventures for Fire Preven 
tion Committees. Published by Feder 
ation of Mutual Fire Insurance Co.'s 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, III., 
3rd edition, 1952. 36p. Free 


Magazine Articles 


American Highways—How to Meas- 
ure Their € apacity. By Roy E. Jorgen- 
sen. Civil Engineering, Sept., 1952. 
p. 84 


So, I started watching this boy on 
the road. I found out that there were 
times when this man was temporarily 
completely blind! He couldn't see a 
thing in the road ahead of him! Why ? 
Well, he was making out sales slips 
on a pad fastened to his steering post 
as he was driving along! For extended 
periods of time he took his eyes off 
the road completely! A short, sharp 
retraining program card cured him 
very quickly, 

1, Keep adequate records on each man 

complete and permanent records 
in utmost detail 

2. Include in these records a complete 

picture of the man—‘'what he is” 
(a) physically 
(b) psychologically. 

3. Include in these records a com 

plete picture of “what he does.” 

i. Look for a reason for “what he 

does” by virtwe of “what he is.” 
5. Find the shortcoming—and correct 

it by a physical correction or an 
attitude “‘re-training” program. 

And for goodness sake—don’t worry 
about what it will cost!) Remember 
it can’t even come close to $52,000,000 
or even $10,000! And you have at 


=) NEW PUBLICATIONS 
</ in the field of Public Safety 


Automatic Fire Detection for the 
Home. By W. G. Holmes. National 
Fire Protection Quarterly, July, 1952 
p. 32 

The Changing Picture in Highway 
Traffic. By D. Grant Mickle. Czvil 
Engineering, Sept., 1952. p. 94 

Educating Drivers to Reduce Cross- 
ing Accidents. Railway Age, Sept. 8, 
1952. p. 54. 

How to Get Plus Values from Safety 
Award Systems. By Edgar G. Quesnel 
Fleet Owner, Sept., 1952. p. 72. 

Meeting Emergencies in Driving. 
By Herbert G. Stack. Public Health 
Nursing, Sept., 1952. p. 509 

Safety First in Ferndale. The Kv- 
wanis Magazine, Sept., 1952. p. 42 

Teen-Age Trafhic Court. By Walter 
E. Schneider. The Casualty and Safety 
Journal, Sept., 1952. p. 45. 


What You Should Know About 
Brake Performance. By Stephen John- 
son, Jr. Fleet Owner, Sept., 1952. 
Pp 00. 


least $10,000 at stake in this game 
every time you put a driver behind the 
wheel 

But—keep those records! You can't 
act intelligently until you have the en 
tire picture. And you can’t have that 
without records! 

You do it for costs, expenses and 
operational activities, why not person- 
nel ? 

You make the truck manufacturers 
do it—and you read those records! 
What's wrong with keeping records 
yourself ? THE END 


Visit all three floors of the Safety Ex- 
position at the Conrad Hilton Hotel. 
They are: The Exposition Hall and An- 
nex, lower lobby; the second floor and 
third floor. Open daily from 8:30 a.m. 
to 5:30 p.m. Closes Friday at 10 a.m. 


Traffic doings are at the Congress Ho- 
tel, Congress Street on Michigan Avenue, 
just two blocks north of the Conrad 
Hilton. 


Commercial Vehicle and Transit Sec- 
tion meetings are at the La Salle Hotel, 
corner La Salle and Madison Streets in 
the Loop. 
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Mobile Radio Operators. ..| ANSWER 


CALLS. ee 


TALK TO 
YOUR 
MOBILE 
UNITS 


... Without 
Switching 
Microphones! 






















Model DFS-100 (Patent Pend 
ng) W-3 1/16". H-3 3/6” 
L-7-1/2" 


(hh tele With Microfoot Switch Operation 
Here at last is a microphone control that increases dispatch operator 

efficiency !... makes it easy to handle more calls faster! Foot Switch Operated . . . Equipped with microfoot switch. Leaves oper- 
ator's hands free for logging calls. 





This new microphone control unit makes it possible to use a single 


microphone for any two communications systems. It provides an Multiple Assembly . . . Can be installed in multiple where more than one 
efficient method for switching a single microphone from one com- operator receives and relays messages. Lockout device and warning indi- 
munications system to another, simultaneously holding connection cator prevents operator interference or overloading of communications 
with either system. It is so designed that there is no interference be- equipment. 

tween systems... privacy of message transmission is assured on 

either system. Confusion resulting from open circuits and use of sep- CARER BES CR Tees Mahe « tk eee bose 
arate hand-phones and microphones is eliminated . . . speech qual- amazed with the increased efficiency gain . . . how it speeds up solmaaceuas 
ity is improved . . . room noises eliminated. Neat, compact, highest and saves air time. MODEL DFS-100 $75.00 plus $7.50 Federal tax, Micro- 


Switch foot switch included. Shipped complete with instructions. 


quality construction. Can be installed quick, easy without altering 
present radio equipment. Uses any standard headset. 


EFFICIENT - DEPENDABLE - EASY TO INSTALL -GUARANTEED 


ne 7 
y American Radio Telephone Co., Inc., Dept. PSZ, , 3505 4th St. No., St. Petersburg, Florida | 
Please ship Model DFS-100 Microphone Control Switch, including Micro-Switch foot | 

switch, (2 $75.00 plus $7.50 Federal tox 
ae: (0 Check enclosed C) Purchase Order Enclosed () Ship C.0.0 (CD Please send literature | 
RADIOTELEPHONE [ir 
0 a ae ee a ee ee ee ee | 
COMPANY, INC. 2 IR TS I ee EEL 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA cE EEE TE 
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Trained drivers near 
3.000.000 mark 


foe total of young Americans be 
ing taught safe driving habits in 
the high schools is now approaching 
the 3,000,000-mark, with more than 
733,000 students newly enrolled in 
driver education courses during the 
past year, the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies announced, as 
it listed the 19 states which received 
awards in its Fifth Annual National 
Driver Education Award Program 


Massachusetts won the contest’s high- 
est rating for the excellence of its 
driver education training program, and 
because a high percentage of its high 
schools offered driver courses with a 
large percentage of eligible students 
enrolled. Delaware was a close second, 
with 166 points out of a possible 200 

only 21/ points below the Massa 
chusetts high score of 1681/, points 
Both states will receive top honors, 
the Award of Excellence, from the 
Association's accident prevention de 
partment, which pioneered in high 
school driver education more than 15 
years ago and has sponsored the an 
nual award program honoring states 
tor their progress in high school driver 
education since 1947 

N ANNOUNCING the awards for 

the 1951-52 academic year, which 
ended in June, Thomas N. Boate, man 
ager of the Association's accident pre 
vention department pointed out that 
judging awards had been put on a new 
basis. Under the new method, recog 
nition is given the quality of each 
state s performance in its training of 
young drivers, as well as the quantity 
in terms of percentage of the state's 
schools offering high school driver 
education courses, and percentage ot 
eligible students taking them, which 
was the standard in previous award 
programs 

For the Award of Excellence, the 
point range required is more than 165 
out of a possible 200 points, qualita 
tive measures scoring up to 100 and, 
on the quantitative side, s¢ hool and 
student participation in the driver 
education program each counting up to 
50 points each, or 100 points for 
quantitative results 

Seven states will receive the pro 
gram’s second honor, the Award of 
Honor, for scoring between 130 and 
164 points under the new qualitative 
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quantitative scoring system. These in 
clude: Wisconsin, 1391/, points; Okla- 
homa 139; Arizona 1381; Illinois 
13414; New Jersey 1321/4; North Da- 
kota 13014 and California 130. 


Nine other states will receive the 
program's third honor, the Award of 
Merit, for which the range is 95 to 
129 points. States which will receive 
this award and their scores are: Vir- 
ginia 123 points; Pennsylvania 115; 
New York 1131/4; West Virginia 
10814; Ohio 108; Indiana 1071/4; 
Minnesota 1061/,; Connecticut 101; 
New Mexico 961/, and Nevada 95. 

ELEGRAMS advising governors of 

the 19 award-winning states that 
their school system has been named as 
recipient of top honors were sent after 
the judges had studied the reports on 
the 1951-52 program and made their 
decisions. Plaques honoring the states 
for their achievement in driver edu- 
cation will be formally presented to 
the governors and educational officials 
during the fall and winter months 

With 726,204 students enrolled in 
the courses in 8,118 public high 
schools, and 6,823 boys and girls tak 
ing driver education in 128 private 
and parochial schools, the 1951-52 
school year reached its maximum per- 
formance on the quantitative side. In 
public schools enrollment in driver 
training courses for the first time went 
over 50 per cent of eligible students 
enrolled. 

HE 726,204 enrollees in 1951-52 

represented 54 per cent of the 
1,356,820 public high school students 
who were eligible to take driver edu 
cation courses during the past year, an 
increase of 9 per cent over the 43 per 
cent of total enrollment of 662,370 
students achieved in the 1950-51 pro 
gram. In most cases, the criterion of 
eligibility is one year's enrollment tn 
the grade in which driver education 
is most commonly offered, usually the 
10th or 11th grade level 

The 8,118 public high schools par 
ticipating in the program represented 
a 2 per cent increase over the previ- 
ous school year, with 40 per cent of 
the nation’s 20,140 secondary schools 
offering the courses in 1951-52 
38 per cent in 1950-51 


, against 


In the nation as a whole 1,356,820 
students were eligible to receive driver 


education courses. In 11 of 17 states 
in which the driver education move- 
ment has progressed in private and 
parochial schools, out of 42,733 eli- 
gible students there were 4,409 en- 
rolled. There was an enrollment of 
6,823 students in private and parochial 
school driver training courses offered 
in 17 states in 1951-52, a slight in- 
crease over the total enrolled the 
previous year 


“ HE figures on school and student 

participation in driver education 
for the 1951-52 school year are very 
encouraging,”’ said Mr. Boate, ‘for they 
show a continuing trend of broader 
acceptance of the idea that every boy 
and girl should receive thorough train 
ing in high school on how to become 
a safe driver. There were, however, 
16 per cent of the students eligible 
to take driver education courses who 
were not receiving them, and 60 per 
cent of the nation’s high schools were 
not offering this training. We will 
begin to have a nation of better-trained 
young drivers when every school offers 
driver education courses to all students 
who are eligible to take them.” 


EMBERS of the board of judges 
were: Chairman, Ned H. Dear 
born, president, National Safety Coun 
cil, Chicago; Colonel Robert T. Ellet, 
Jr., president, Porter Military Academy, 
Charleston, S. C.; Gordon C. Graham, 
supervisor of safety education, De- 
troit; Manning W Heard, vice presi- 
dent, Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
Company, Hartford, Conn.; William 
Hufstader, chairman, Inter-Industry 
Highway Safety Committee, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Mrs. George W. Jaqua, 
national chairman of safety, General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Win- 
chester, Ind.; Thomas H. MacDonald, 
commissioner, Bureau of Public Roads, 
Washington, D. C.; Earl W. Merritt, 
president, American Association of 
Motor Vehicle Administrators, Wash 
ington, D. ¢ 
Also Radcliff Morrill, superintend 
ent of schools, Concord, Mass.; Judge 
Alfred P. Murrah, U. S. Court of 
Appeals, Tenth Circuit, Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; Dr. Wayne O. Reed, 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C.; Dr. Virgil M. Rogers, presi- 
dent, American Association of School 
Administrators, Washington, D. C.; 
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Dr. Herbert J. Stack, director, Center 
tor Safety Education, New York Uni 
versity; Eugene Teter, superintendent, 
Luzerne County Schools, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.; Dr. M. R. Trabue, dean, School 
of Education, Pennsylvania State Col 
lege; Willard Zahn, assistant super 
intendent of schools, Philadelphia 


THE END 


Green Cross News 

From Page 19 

tance of approximately 55 feet along 
the curb lines at intersections. The 
home owners are also asked not to plant 
shrubs or bushes in the parking strips 


and to keep mature trees trimmed at 


least eight feet above the sidewalk 
level. An attractively designed mailing 
folder ts being ised in this novel ap 
peal for unobstructed vision for motor 


I shah 
ists. It is hoped that the campaign 


will lead to the passing of a proposed 
ordinance covering the situation 


Des Moines’ Deathless Days 
The City of Des Moines recently 
experienced the tragic ending of a 


trathc safety record of 123 deathless 























SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG AND PRICE LIST 
SHOWING OUR COMPLETE LINE 


days. Two persons were killed when 
their auto rammed into the second 
boxcar of a train passing over a grade 
crossing. Ironically the motorists were 


on their way to a hospital where the 





h the lady who was killed 
Ww 1g from an Operation. The 
record of 123 deathless days 1ts_ the 
second ong fatality experience 
D Ss Moines has had in 1 ent years 
the other lasted 145 day Including 
these two grade crossing tatalities, the 


total on September 4 was three trat 


fic deaths, compared with 10 for the 
same period of l l Robert J Has 
sett, manager of tl Des Moines 

| usiasth over 





Safety Council, 1s ent 


the whole-hearted Support Of press 


radio, and outdoor a rtising in the 
council’s public educational work 
Look Out for "Phonies" 

The sheriff in a certain county in 


a Western state was left high and dry 
by a fast-talking safety salesman who 
persuaded him to sponsor a so-called 
safety program in which comic books 
were supposed to be purchased for 
e county. With 


the sheriff's sponsorship, the salesman 


each school child in tl 


had no difficulty in persuading local 


Raincoats and Belts 
Safety Patrol Belts 
Felt Arm Bands 
Safety Buttons 
Badges 

Overshoes 


Sentinel 


100°, American Rubber. 


Highly visible. 


And the Corporal Digby Safety 


WHITE RAINCOATS made of 
Also 
available in yellow and black. 


Snappy eight-point style gabar- 


dine cap may be had in Navy Blue. 
Other colors on special request. 


GRAUBARD'S 


merchants to finance the project. In 
due course the sheriff received 2,500 
of the 7,500 books supposed to be 
provided and for which the salesman 
had collected the cash. The slicker 
then left for parts unknown and the 
merchents and the school people have 
been wondering what happened In a 
recent letter the sheriff said: “No city, 
State Of county agency, or any safety 
council, or ‘any civic organization 
should have anything whatsoever to do 
with this type of promotion and all 
organizations should be informed as 
soon as possible that such a man ts 
operating in their city 


Tampa Wins Rogers Award 

I'win Lakes School, Tampa, Fla., 
carried off first honors in the national 
Roy Rogers award sponsored by the 
famous movie-radio star in coopera 
tion with the NSC School and College 
Division. Rogers plans to visit Tampa 
to present the award personally with 
Dale Evans (Mrs. Rogers) and _ his 
Trigger Carl H 
Roch, executive secretary of the Citi 


famous horse 


zens Safety Council has been assisting 
the schools in planning a_ rousing 
welcome for Roger's entourage 


IS YOUR SCHOOL PREPARED? 


Now is the time to outfit your school safety patrol 
properly and economically. 


AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 





VAcloM\/tttlsl-teq'ael or 
Newark 5, N 5. 





‘America’s Largest Safety Patrol Outfitters” 
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OPERATION 


NTERESTED in traffic safety? Going to 

be at the Congréss October 20-24? 

If so, we'd like to make a date—we’ll 
neet you at the Operation Safety Display in 
the Conrad Hilton any day of the Congress 

Should be an interesting date, too 

There'll be a complete set of Operation 
Safety kits on display showing the theme 
for each month and how the theme is de 
veloped by Operation Safety to help in cut- 
ting down traffic accidents right in your own 
home town 

The individual items in the kits will also 
be displayed. You'll see news releases, radio 
program scripts, planning guides, order 
forms and the other items that are included 
each month 

The special materials are always pretty 
interesting because they are samples of proj 
ects that have been successful in other com 
munities 

Someone from the Operation Safety staff 
will be on hand at all traffic sessions 
will answer questions show you how kits 
may be used in a variety of ways. . . explain 
how the materials are gathered and put 
together tell you how the Operation 
Safety staff works to put out a kit designed 
to give you maximum value in your local 
tram safety program 

There'll be “something to remember us 
by,”” too. Samples will be available—sam 
ples of entire kits or of individual kit items 
You'll be welcome to them. In fact, we'll 
want you to help yourself because we feel 
sure you will find home folks interested in 
the materials and will get some ideas about 
pepping up your own program or even 
getting a program started 

So... like we said we'll make a date 
to meet you at the Operation Safety display 
any one of the days the Congress is in 
session. It’s from October 20 through 24 
reme mber } 

Meanwhile, if you aren't at the Congress 
and want an Operation Safety sample kit, 
write Bob Shinn,, director, Operation Safety, 
National Safety Council, 425 North Michi 
gan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois 





TO MOTORISTS TO PEDESTRIANS 
FOR NOVEMBER POSTING 


WALKERS / 


MATIONAL earery coumer 


T-9639-C 25x38 (T-9195-B i723 


ADVANCE SHOWING FOR DECEMBER POSTING 


counct 


T-9646-C 25x38 T-9699-B 


POSTER PRICES 


Quantity 25"x38" 17"x23" BY/2"xi 1/2" 
1-9 $0.29 ea. $0.18 ea. $0.09 ea. 
10-99 23 ea. 15 ea. 05 ea. 
100-999 19 ea. 138 ea. 046 ea. 
1000-4999* 17 ea. -102 ea. .034 ea. 


(Posters on opposite page are double these prices to non-members 
of the National Safety Council.) YOUR CREDIT LINE can be 
imprinted (at the time of the press run) on any of the featured 
traffic posters of these sizes only: 25x38" and 17"x23". Details 
on imprinting and deadline dates for imprinted orders will be seni 
on request. *Write for prices on quantities of 5,000 or more. 
ANNUAL POSTER ORDERS. Write for special rates. 
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KEEPING o« SCHEDULE 


DIVIDING YOUR ATTENTION 
a 
MULTIPLY YOUR TROUBLES 


NATIONAL 


V-8296-B 


sarerty 


V-8757-B 17x23 17x23 


AT ANY SPEED 


FAULTY BRAKES INCREASE 
STOPPING DISTANCE OVER 


“2 wm, GOL 


STOPPING DISTANCE 
6000 


Fauily Foamean rent 


seaxts Mp Bp Gp Gp Be Gp Gp Gp wa 


8 ale 
gimp = * REPORT THEM PROMPTLY 
* REMOVE THE DANGER ZONE 


COUNCIL 


Treat Pedestrians 
Like Caution Signs! 


SAFETY 


8Y2x11'/2 


NATIONAL 


V-9716-A 


NATIONAL SareETY 


V-9191-A 8Y/2x11'/2 








(GOVERN NIGHT SPEED 


LET SIGHT-DISTANCE 














Always Give Them The Right of Way WS 





one thing 
a good 
mechani 
doesn’t 
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LEARNING 
» the HERD WAY 
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V-8843-A 82x11” 
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Jay-walkers cross at mid-block | 
Wherever people shop; 

Better watch them closely 

And be prepared to stop 


V-9717-B 

















9652-A 8Y2x11V2 





August traffic toll— 3,210, up 9 per cent over last 


year; 8-month totals—23,770. Travel paces death toll. 


FTER two months of minor 
changes, motor vehicle deaths 
jumped up sharply in August to 3,770, 
the largest monthly total since Decem- 
ber, 1941—the blackest year in traffic 
history 
In August there were 500 more 
deaths than in July, the previous high 
est monthly total (3,210) in 1952 


The August deaths raised the eight 


) 


deaths increased 2 per cent over the 
same month of the previous year, 
travel increased 10 per cent. And in 
the first 7 months of 1952, when 
deaths also were up 2 per cent, travel 
was up 7 per cent 

Higher death totals in August were 
reported for all regions of the coun 
try, with the greatest increase, extend 
ing to 37 per cent, occurring in the 


The TRAFFIC TOLL 


By H. Gene Miller, Director, 
NSC Statistical Division 





> 


increases ranged from 2 per cent to 
8 per cent, with the largest increases 
occurring in the South Atlantic, South 
Central, and Mountain Regions. 


Further evidence that the August 
increase was general is seen in the 
experience of the separate states. Only 
13 of 47 states reporting in August 
showed improvement over August of 
the previous year 


For eight months, only 18 of the 
i7 states still had fewer deaths than 
in the previous year, and of these, four 
had the minimum improvement of 1 


month cumulative total to 23,770, an Mountain Region per cent. The 18 states were 
Li increase of 3 per cent over the total For the first eight months of the a as 
a , ermont 2 
' for the corresponding months of 1951. year, all regions except the North At- Pe al Te 350% 
Evidence indicates that a contribut lantic had increases. The North At- Rhode Island 18% 
ing factor to the increase in deaths is lantic Region showed no change over Minnesota —17% 
é ; o, 
ty an increase in travel. Data are not yet the corresponding months of the pre- +e Dakota met 
if available for August, but in July, when vious year. For the other regions, the ( Onn ‘ 
! d july, ye . : , onnecticut 11% 
lowa 10% 
Wyoming — 7% 
ras . a Se - . pees c 
MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS Virginia re) 
Maryland — 6% 
' Idaho — 5% 
: Kansa — 49, 
/ . 1950-52 1951-52 T onan 5% 
MONTH 1950 1951 1952 Change Change = peng See 1% 
/ Michigan 1% 
| January 2,470 2,820 2,650 + 7% 6% — Z 
| February 2,190 2,350 2,630 +20% +12% Maine ‘ 
Ht March 2,480 2,730 2,730 +10% 0 
April 2,620 2,610 2,610 0 0 
May 2,750 2,820 3,160 +15% +129 MONTHLY MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS 
June 2,660 3,070 3,010 +13% 2% AND TRAFFIC TRENDS 1951-1952 
July 3,160 3,150 3,210 + 2% + 2% ae ie 
August 3,110 3,460 3,770 +21% + 9% 4000F- +3 + 
= . ee a Oe |. at 
Eight Months 21,440 23,010 23,770 + 11% + 3% 
i . 1951 | 1952 
ptember 3,210 3,580 2,000 MR ee wat | Fam ce 
October 3,550 3,720 DEATHS 
November 4,230 3,500 | 
December 3,570 3,490 | 
1,000 Lets 





2 TOTAI 35,000 37,300 50,000 7-77 iia, 
= 40,000 NAL ee 


1951 | 1952 
MILES (MILLION) 


All figures are National Safety Council estimates. The 1952 national estimate is 
arrived at by assuming that the percentage change from 1951 to 1952 in the states 30,000 
reporting for both years reflects the 1951-52 change in the entire country. Since national 
estimates made in this way become more accurate as more states report, revisions are 
made from time to time as new reports are received for the various months. For this 
reason the figures given above for 1952 may differ slightly from figures for the same 20,000 Lome 
months which will be published in future issues of PUBLIC SAFETY. AUG SEP OCT WOV DEC JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUM JUL AUG 
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—___. CHANGES _ IN MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 
I EADERS are reminded that the FIRST 8 MONTHS, 1951 TO 1952 


information on these pages re 
lates to fatal injuries only. It does 
not reflect the incidence of non 
fatal injury or property damage ac- 
cidents. For these latter types of 
accidents, evidence indicates that 
changes in the incidence of occur- 
rence may not parallel that of the 
fatal injury accidents. In this re- 
spect, attention is directed to the 
article by Robert Is Catlin, Chair 
man of the Connecticut Safety 









NH-25% 


VT.-26% 


4 















CONN. -11 % ‘ 
Mas. +11% 
———~er. + 14% 


—, 


a 











mo. - 6% 
Commission, on page 14 
NATIONAL 
Once again, the evidence points ESTIMATE 
overwhelmingly to the open road as 8 MONTHS 


the principal area of high accident +3% 
occurrence. In contrast with the 9 per 
cent increase in traffic deaths for the 
entire nation $41 cities reporting in 
August showed a significant 14 per REPORTS = 
cont decteas BBB de cacases BBB CREASES OR NO CHANGE 7 compere 


And in contrast with the eight 











month increase of 3 per cent for the 


entire nation, reporting cities showed ; 
a 6 per cent decreas (456,600), St. Paul, Minn. (311 largest of these were: Evanston, III 
Of 441 reporting cities, 307 had no 300), and Providence, R. I. (248 (73,600), Bay City, Mich. (52,500) 
motor vehicle deaths in August, aj 700) ind Ann Arbor, Mich. (48,300) 
proximately the same proportion as in For the first eight months of the Cities with fewer deaths at the end 
previous months. The three largest of year, 89 of the reporting cities still of eight months, compared with the 
these cities were: Kansas City, Mo had no-death records. The three orresponding months of the previous 
T: page +> 


TRAFFIC DEATHS—STATE RECORDS 











Deaths are reported by state traffic authorities except for per 100,000 population, assuming that the monthly average of } 
Louisiana, Michigan, New Mexico and Ohio which are reported deaths will remain at the present average ‘or the rest of the 
by registrars of vital statistics. year. Population rates are based on the 1950 census 

Populaton Rate: U. S. population rate is the estimated annual States shown in heavy type have improved in 1952 compared 
number of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that deaths with 1951 or showed no change. All figures are provisional. 
for the rest of the year will follow the normal seasonal pattern Mileage Rate: The number of deaths per 100,000,000 vehicle 
State population rate is the estimated annual number of deaths miles of travel 6 

I e parenth f Ww the 1952 mileage rate indicates the 
f ths for which the mileage rate is calculated for each state.) 
o < % Changes 
Months Deaths $1 5 5 1s Deaths 19$1 1930 1952 1952 
lent P j t t Por M Identical Period to to Pop. Mile. M4 
ported 1952 1951 5 1952 195 Rate Rate ported 1952 1951 1950 1952 1952 Rate Rate 

TOTAI 

U.S s a : ? N. H . il 55 19 25% 16% I1.5 4.4 (6) 
A . 48 168 163 t % j | 8 164 414 4 1% 4 ) 
A 8 } ‘ M4 i M & 5 5] % + 10% (6) 
Ark 8 % i + 8 Si N. ¥ 8 1,258 1,268 1,200 1% + § 12.6 $.4 (7) 
Calit 8 2,17 168 1,799 i) + 21% 29.6 7.0 (5) N. ¢ 8 8 943 ¢ ¢ 5 7.8 (5) 
8 t ‘ N. D 8 81 93 53 13% + 53% 20.1 6.8 (6) 
Conn 8 135 151 160 11 16% 99 >8 (7) ( 4 4 % + 97 i 4 (6) 
D 8 8 co Okla 7 34 452 306 1% + 13% 23.0 §.9 (5) 
io ~ se ~ x 5 KOT 44 (4) 
Idah« s 129 13¢ 126 5S% + 2% 32.8 ( (6) R 8 33 10 i3 18% 23% 6.2 2.4 (7) 
. i s 4 { a% 38.5 8 (5) 
Ind 8 t g 8 8 j j Oo, % j ? (6) 
la 8 5 371 353 10% $% 19.1 44 (7) Tenn . ‘81 i94 166 3% + 3 21.7 7.0 (6) 
Kans 8 5 467 326 1% + 8% 27.2 5.9 (6) 8 i 184 4 i¢ : % 8 7 (6) 
K 8 i ; € t . 8 + € 1 479 8.4 (9S) 
La S } i t + t §.8 Ve ~ 39 $3 42 26% + 22% 15.7 4.5 (7) 
Me s 86 87 101 1% 15% 14.5 4.5 (6) Va 8 589 624 571 6% + 3% 26.1 7.3 (7) 
Md 8 330) 352 298 6% + 11% 20.3 6.3 (6) x - 1 yA . 3% 5 (7) 
Ma s 1% % x . ‘ Z % 8 8.1 (5) 
Mich 8 1,047 1,058 973 1% + 8 24.0 6.1 (5) x 8 is v7 R% $ 1 (5) 4d 
Minn 8 311 375 292 17% + % 15.6 4.4 (5) W ye 8 108 116 103 7% 5% 54.9 8.3 (7) 
Miss 8 260 292 302 11% 14% 17.8 6.7 (6) CANADIAN PROVINCES ‘ 
M ~ ‘ B j € + $ 
M 8 ’ M ¢ ‘ & 
N ~ x - — ) ihe! : € « s 
N s ‘ 8% 1% 8 

" , , e* 
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TRAFFIC DEATHS—CITY RECORDS 


The table covers only motor-vehicle 
deaths resulting from traffic accidents that 
occurred in the city. Nontraffic motor- 
vehicle deaths (where the accident oc- 
curred on home or industrial premises) 
are not included; nor are deaths in the 
city from accidents occurring outside. 


Rankings are based on the 1952 reg- 








Fight Month 
REPORTING CITIES . 
( ! ( j er) 
1. Detroit, Mich 121 137 123 2.8 9.8 
2. Los Angeles, Calif 170 172 164 2.9 12.9 
4 Phil ade apaie, Pa 95 111 99 4.5 6.9 
t F 5 88 
i New York _ ? 462 469 441 24.3 6.9 
5. Chicago, Ul 261 265 258 4.4 10.8 
G p il ¢ 
1. Washington, D. € 33 35 43 «2.5 «6.2 
2. San Francisco, Calif 7 5 342.7 9.1 
A cities in this er f 3 
3. Cleveland, Ohio 63 68 55 43.4 10.9 
4. Balt e, Md i 
( p HIT (506 Ot 
M i Mir ‘ . 
2 Milwauke . "Wis 27 28 31 2.1 6.4 
3. Buffalo, N. Y 26 38 29 2.2 6.7 
’ Anpes-a: Pa 29 33 33 2.7 6.4 
in this g if 7 8. 
5 c incinnati, Ohio 31 $0 39 3.2 9.2 
6. Houston, Texas iS S51 44 3.3 11.3 
New Orlear i i 4.3 
( piv ¢ 00K oO 
1. Denver, Colo 2:2) 23°78 
2. Dallas, Tex an. ae ee oe 
3 nero gs 4. alif 23 38 26 2.4 9.0 
1. Seatt ist ; 3 Au 
Portland, Ore 4 3 
6 Kansas City, Mo 22 30 21 2.5 7.2 
© ' 
8 Memphis, Tenn 18 22 28 2.5 6.8 
cities tr f 
9 S. an Antonio, Tex 27 29 35 2.8 9.9 
Indianar Ind 3 43 ) 
Newark N J , 8 3 8.5 
Atlanta. Ga { 3 34 146 
( p V 
1. Providence, R. I 4 6 9 OS 1.8 
2. St. Paul, Minn 8 17 18 10 3.9 
3. Rochester, N. Y 9 12 14 1.0 4,1 
4. Syracuse, N. Y 6 7 $ 13 4.1 
5. Fort Worth, Tex 2 32 37 14: 6S 
H H 
7 Oklahoma City, Okla. 14 16 13 18 8.46 
g 8 
. jaa Neb 2 @ i 2.4 72 
Ak c 4 
10. Worcester, Mass 9 12 10 2.6 6.6 
11. Toledo, Ohio 23 25 26 2 11.4 
Yaytor oO 2 14 
13. Richmond, Va 14 18 13 28 9.1 
4 a & 
15 Birmingham, Ala an 23 25 33 3.7 
‘ : g 1 3 
17 Norfolk, Va 12 13 12 38 8.4 
G p VI ¢ 
1. Des Moines, Ia 1 10 14 0.2 0.8 
2. Trenton, N. J cire 7 OR 3.5 
4. Reading, Pa J ’ 6° 62 2,9 
iw ta, Ka ; 
5 ee Tex 3 11 3 0.9 3.4 
Pe I ‘ 
Tulsa, Okla Ss 8,82 $2 
8. Canton, Ohio i 9 1.2 $§.1 
9 Hartford, C onn 410 10 1 3.4 
W ilmingt De i ‘ 
11 Elizabeth, 'N J 3 13 9 1.4 4.0 
Waterbur Cor i 4 
Bridgeport, ( t 4 
i4 eeneee, Wash Se i i 88 74 
i Rapids, Mict ; 
16 Duluth, Minn 412 6 1.9 5.7 
’. Yonkers, N. Y ( i 
18. Shreveport, La 7 0 ' 34 a3 


istration death rate which is the number 
per 10,000 registered vehicles on an an- 
nual basis. Vehicle registration figures 
are for the year 1951 and were supplied 
by R. L. Polk & Company. 

Cities are ranked by death rates—from 
low to high. When two or more cities 
have exactly the same rate, ranking is by 








1952 1952 
ot Me nthe Reg. Por 
1952 51 1950 Rate Rats 

19. Berkeley, Calit 7 
20. Chattanooga, Tenn 6 8 14 21 6.9 
21. Sale Lake City, Utah. 10 19 8 2.1 8.2 
22. South Bend. Ind ? 

3. Allentown, Pa 5 { 7A 
24. Cambridge, Mass ( $ @ 22 36 
25. Youngstown, Ohio 9 18 9 2.2 8.0 
26. Tampa, Fla 8 13 3 2.3 9.7 

All cities in this g r 3 8 
27. Flint, Mich 12 17 17 2.4 11.0 
28. Charlotte, N. 9 17 8 2.4 10.1 

9. New Haven, Conr 4 64 
30. Phoenix, Ariz 8 3 21 
31. Fort Wayne, Ind 1 
32. Erie, Pa 4 8 7 i 
34. Sacramento, Calif ' 8 3 7 15 
34. Evansville, Ind 8 1K 
35. Baton Rouge, La ( > 10 
46. Knoxville, Tenn 10 13 IL 3.4 12.0 
37. Tacoma, Wash 14 23 8B 3.5 14.6 
38. Nashville, Tenn 18 19 28 3.7 15.6 

Corpus Christi, Tex 3 3.81 

10. Utica . 4.5 23.3 
41. Montgon Ala 8 4 14.1 
42. El Paso ‘ 5.3 18.4 
43. Gary, Ind ) 

Group VII (50,000 t 4) 000) 

1. Evanston, Hl 0 5 400 0.0 
2. Bay City, Mich. 0 3 2 00 00 

3. Kalamazoo, Mict 1 0.4 

i. Lancaster, Pa ft 2 4 63 24 
5. Mount Vernon, N. Y. | 3 1 0 2.1 

Oak Park, Ill . oF i 
Manchester, N. H 0.7 ~ 

8. New Britain, Conn 0.8 i 
9. Raleigh, N. ¢ > 4 8 08 4.6 
10. Brockton, Mass 1 2 5 62) 2.4 
IL. Stockton, Calif 4 13 6 0.9 6.3 
12. Passaic, N. J 1 2 2 t€2 25 
13. Pueblo, Colo 2 é 6 29 49 
14 »okline, Mass 1.4 
15. Alexandria, Va 4 1.0 4 
16. Pawtucket, R. I 2 3 O22 37 
17. Rockford, Ill i $1 12 5 
18. Lynn, Mass 1 3. 
19. Durham, N. ¢ ( l 4 
20. Wilkes-Barre, Pa 2 ’ 1 1.2 3.9 
21. Se. Petersburg, Fla i: @- 62°o3 2 
J Lakewood, Ohi | 5 1.3 4.4 
23. St. Joseph, Mo 2 3 41.3 3.8 

4. East Orange, N. J 1.3 3.8 
25. Jackson, Miss. 3 7 7 1.3 4.6 
26. Sioux Falls, S. D 2 ‘ 4 $1.4 5.7 
27. Topeka, Kans. a. § 1.4 3.7 
8. Jackson, Mich 1.4 8.8 
29. Covington, Ky 2 3 115 4.7 
30. Davenport, Ia : 

31. Lincoln, Nebr ‘ ri 

3 New Rochelle, N. Y 16 5.¢ 
33. Wheeling, W. Va 1 1 S.1 
44. Lansing, Mict s 6 8.1 
35. Richmond, Calif ; ‘7 ( 
3 San Jose, Cali { 1.8 11.6 
37. Pontiac, Mich. 5 10 8 1.8 10.2 
38. Hamilton, Ohio 4 #18 

39 WwW fa i 1.8 &8 
410 if ; , 1.9 8 
i1. Santa Monica, Calif ‘ 7 . £9 0.4 
42. Glendale, Cal 1 4 
43. Columbia, § v { ~ 
14. Decatur, Ill ’ 8 6 19 92 
iS. Medford, Mass 2 b] ; £8 43 
16. Madison, Wis 5 7 ‘ 38 72 
{7. Cedar Rapids, Ia ' 1 83 
18. Stamford, Conn > & $ 22 63 
19. Lubbock, Tex 2 10.5 

All cities in this er 8.9 
Muncie, Ind { 3 10 
51. Fresno, Calif ? 4 18. 
52. Dearborn, Mich 8 17 11 2.4 12.6 
53. Green Bay, Wi ’ 4 $11.4 
54. San Be enardino, Calif. 6 10 i 2.6 14.3 
ss Orlando I ‘ 17 
Cleveland Hats oO! BF 67a 
Albuquerque, N. M ! 8 1° 

8. Springfield, I ? 8 8 1 

». Joliet, Il 8 14.5 
0. Saginaw, Mich Rg 8 12. 

hnstown, Pa ait 


size of total vehicle registration — from 
large to small. 

Cities shown in heavy type have im- 
proved in 1952 compared to 1951. 

The population death rate is the num- 
ber of deaths per 100,000 population on 
an annual basis. Populations are as of 
April, 1950 








Fight Month t 
219 ate 
Portland, Me 1 3 ? 
I Oo i i 1 
&. S x Cit I j mt 
65. Sprinefield, Mc 6 7 , Be 744 
Racine. Wis 3 331 
?. Springfield, O} 4 3.3134 
8. Alameda, Calif { 35 11 
9. Aurora, | ‘ + 3.5 148 
70. Charleston, S. (€ 3 .<S 0 
1. Mac 7 13614 
72. Terre 7 9 8 4.0 16.4 
3. Col 4.3 13 
4. Cliftor 8 1.8 16.3 
"Ss. Water 8 $.1 20.7 
? Wir ( 8 § > 
Portsmoutt la 7 , So a6 
78. Hammond, Ind. 10 15 7 6.0 17.1 
79. Atlantic City, N. J 7 8.4 17 
80. East Chicago, Inc 7 3 1.0 19.3 
81. Gadsden, Ala 1 13.7 2¢ 
Group VIII (25,000 t 0,000) 
1 Mansfeld, Ohio 0 1 i 0.0 0.0 
nn ) ca { Oo. 0.¢ 
3 Appleton, w is. 0 3 4 0.0 0.0 
i. Hagerstown, Md 0 1 3 0.0 0.0 
5. Rochester, Minn. o i 1 0.0 0.0 
6. Bloomington, II. 0 i 2 0.0 0.0 
Wausau, Wis ( ( 0 0.0 
8. Burlington, la ( 3 0.0 0.4 
9. Galesburg, Ill 0 1 1 0.0 0.0 
10. Ithaca, N. Y ( 1 0.0 O04 
11. Rome, N. Y. 0 1 0 0.0 0.0 
12. Danbury, Conn 0 2 1 0.0 0.0 
13. Fond du Lac, Wis 0 2 1 0.0 0.0 
14. Fitchburg, Mass 0 3 2 0.0 0.0 
15. Bloomington, Ind 0 1 2 0.0 0.0 
16. Manitowoc, Wis 0 l 0 0.0 0.0 
17. Norwich, Conn 0 2 0 0.0 0.0 
18. Torrington, Conn 0 l 1 0.0 0.0 
19. Manchester, Conn. eZ 1 0.0 0.0 
20. Granite City, Ill. 4 4 00 0.0 
21. New London, Conn. 0 2 1 0.0 0.0 


>. New Kensington, Pa. 0 ( 0.0 oO. 
23. Chicago Heights. Il. 0 3 1 0.90 0.0 


24. Peterburg, Va 0 6 3 0.0 0.0 
5. Shaker Heights, Ohto ( 0 0 0:0 0. 
Belmont, Mass 0 0 » 0.0 OX 
7. West Allis, Wis 1 1 0.6 3.5 
28. Pensacola, Fla. . 1 3 2 06 3.4 
29. Reno, Nev. 1 2 2 0.8 4.6 
30. Poughkeepsie, N. Y 1 0.8 3.7 
31. Billings, Mont 0.8 4.7 
32. Palo Alto, Calif 1 1 0.8 3.4 
33. Vancouver, Wash 1 2 3 O88 3.6 
34. High Point, N. ¢ 1 8 38 
45. Cheyenne, Wvo 1 0.8 4.7 
36. Jamestown, N. Y. 1 3 3 0.9 3.5 
37. Zanesville, Ohio 1 2 4 0.9 3.7 
38. Lafayette, Ind 1 3; 0 0.9 4.2 
39. La Crosse, Wis. 1 3 1 09 3.2 
10. Ease Cleveland, Ohio 1 2 0 1.0 3.8 
i1. Council Bluffs, Is 1 2 5 Wwe SS 
12. Middletown, Ohio ; & 2-12 @& 
43. Tucson, Ariz 3 er 
i4. Marion, Ohio 1 2 4 1.0 4 


46. Parma, Ohio 1 5 
i7 Colorado Springs, Colo 2 é 2 2.3..66 


48. Tallahassee 





19. West jHartfo d ¢ yn ( 3.4 
0. Meriden, Conn 1.1 3.4 
1. Kan er e, Til 3 5.8 
$2. Stratford, Conn 1 2 3 1.3 4.5 
53 prockenwack, N. J 1 2 ft ts 3. 
4. St Mi 1 ia 33 
Ra id « S D 14 5 
56. Hamden, Conn. 1 2 © 14 5.1 
Bangor ry 4.7 
8. Oak Rid Tens 1.5 5. 
Elmira N Y 3 - ( 
0. White Plains, N. Y f 
1. Muskegon. Mict 3 1 3 
62. Beverly Hills, Calif > 3% O 1.6 10.3 
63. Elkhart, Ind 2 8 $ 16 8.4 
4. Lake Charles, La 7 
5. San Leandr Calit 
Dub la s ( 
Wau n, Til 5 18 
8. Plainfield, N. J 8 
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Fs veiw The Traffie Toll 























Right Ms nt! Reg. Pop Eight Mont Reg. Pop 
1952 1950 Rate Rat 1952 1951 1950 Rate Ra From Page 33 
69 Mt. Le ence Pa 1 1 0618 5 46 River Rouge, Mich. 0 1 2 00 00 year, totalled 183. The following 31 
. Lakeland a 2 3 O 19 9.7 i7 awthorne, } 0. *y 
71. Concord, N. H 1 19 $5.4 ‘8. Logan, Utah 0 2 0 00 00 had populations of more than 200,000 
72. Grand Fork N. D ( 0 $5 49. Gardner, Mass . 3 ( a i 
73. Lower Merion Twp.,Pa. 2 4 6 2.1 6.2 50. Naugatuck, Conn 0 1 0 00 00 c b Ss ~~ Cent 
74. Newburgh, N. ¥ 2 6 £22 9A 51. Beaver Dam, Wis ( ity eaths ange 
5. B Idal 4 > 47 Geld. Ft. Worth, Tex 20 63% 
SE dahe 4 H 17.4 52. Brookfield, Ill 0 4+ 0 00 00 > « c 
__ All cities in this group 8.7 53. Mitchell, S. D 0 St. Paul, Minn. 9 53% | 
‘ i Arlington Mass 23 68 54 ag) N y 0 1 0 00 00 Providence. Bi | 3 50% 
J 4S > 5 1 ed ing f ne - , 
78. Parkersburg, W. Va. 2 6 2 2.4 10.1 56. Fort Madison, la 0 2 | 00 0.0 Oakland, Calif 15 40% 
79. Riverside, Calif $12 $ 25128 57. Mansfield, Con Cincinnati, Ohio 19 38¢ 
c 
a Ma ejo, Calit 3 58. River Forest, Ill ) i 0 00 0.0 Omaha, Neb. 6 33% 
81. Mason City, la Ss 1 59. Ansonia, Conn ) 1 2 00 00 - 
82. Milford, Conn l 3 >  <—e ee 0. Wh ay, W Buffalo, N. Y i2 —32% 

p 83. Rock Island, lll 3 4 2 26 9.2 Kansas City, Mo. S 27% 
= tt 8 13.3 , Rochester, N. Y 3 25% 
85. hi M 4 ? 9.7 3 , r . + 
+ High tnd he Aich ; 5 3 8 ) ; Worcester, Mass. 3 25% 
97 s. Mont , 5 | Denver, Colo. 7 24% 
88 \ mingt f ao . 3 ( 66 Darien, € oan 0 2 2 00 0.0 Richmond, Va. 4 22% 
89 est ange 3.0 10.5 ? ebst Mass +. je 5107 
90. Superior, Wis 2 3 ‘235 6s 8. S sukee, W Dallas, Tex. . 21 Te 
91. Warren, Ohio 5 8 10 3.1 15.0 Der nt San Francisco, Calif. 10 18% 
92 Eau Claire \ 1 3 Donora, Pa Memphis, Tenn H 18% 

: \ pares gag Oe Lich i 5 0 3.2 16 3 ‘1 Ww fooabagg bo — ) 2 1 0.0 0.0 Philadelphia, Pa 16 14% 

5. Newport News, Va ( 73 Butler, Pa Ce fa es ee Syracuse, N. 1 14% 
96. East Hartford, Conn. 2 43 2 3.3 10.0 74. Ho 1, Mict hs ' Oklahoma City, Okla. 2 13% 
9 . San Mateo, ¢ alif i 6 2 3.3 14.4 75 Waukesha, Wis ie ie eh es Detroit, Mich. 16 12% hs] 

8. A « 3.3 Mankat« 2 5 > h. P. 2o 

9 i Danra. Cis. Obie ‘ r Pittsburgh, Pa. i 12% 
00 3.4 78. Richland, Was Houston, Tex 6 12% 
ve 5 : J Fe ew b ast 7.4 Birmingham, Ala 2 9° 

103 , > @-3F “es ai. Stuuvilte Th 4 ' o Toledo, Ohio 2 8% i 
l 2: 82. Modesto, Calif { Norfolk, Va. 1 8% i 
09 ; 83. Ames, Ia 1 2 0 1.6 6.6 San Antonio, Tex 2 7% 
106 Revere, Mass ? 4 3 3.8 8.2 84. St. Louis Pk., Minn. 1 > @ bt -66 Cleveland, Ohio 5 70; 
to 5 4 1 3.9 10.3 85. East Liverpool, Ohio | y+ £8 62 eveland, iC G 
Us J 3.9 14 86. Minot, N. D 1.8 8 Washington, D. C. 2 6% 
o 4 4 87. La Grange, I 8 Milwaukee, Wis. 1 4% 
it - 4244682 iene ee 1 2 8 ke ew Ve 7 — 2% 
{ { . “gp gg ge oy ' 8 Chicago, IIL. ’ 2% 
113 ; "aes 5 1 8 Los Angeles, Calif. 2 1% 
11 ( : 
115 { 3 012.8 The leading cities in each of the 
17 1 20:8 nine size groups at the end of eight 
11 { { 8 i 
+ pte i months, ranked according to the num- 
12 i 14 31 ber of deaths per 10,000 registered 
: i 1 : > ; 
( ae eS vehicles were 
y . 4 ? 2.7 ‘ Reg. Pop 
: a4 12 - ; > = oe ae Rate Rate ' 
i 18 aa 0 02 i Over 1,000,000 Population 
: 104. Annapolis, Md 11 Detroit, Mich. 2.8 98 
( IX t a. Mer nice “es ' 2 8 20 7 us Los Angeles, Calif 2.9 12.9 
; 107 hulled Mame. | 3. @ 27 17 Philadelphia, Pa. 3.5 69 
1. ve, Mich 0 1 0 0.0 0.0 08. Winnetka, I ? { 750,000-1,000,000 Population 
amatt $ re ( 0.f 109. Charles € I 14 y 

3. Kingsport, Tenn o 1 1 0.0 0.0 110. Camel Ind 1 2 0 3.0 9.6 Washington, D. C. 2.5 6.2 

4. Ventura, Calif 0 2 2 00 0.0 411. Vernoa. Cons 3.0 14 San Francisco, Calif 2.7 9.1 

5. camry, Fe, 0 2 2 0.0 0.0 112. Rahway, N. J] 3114 Cleveland, Ohio 34 109 

_—- ¥.0 v. 113. Masser N. Y 3.1 11.5 

7. Ypsilanti, Mich 0 1 2 0.0 0.0 114. W pet ? mi eid Cons 3.3 12. 500,000-750,000 Population 

8 Rock Hil ll, $ e 0 1 2 0.0 0.0 115. Ironwood, Mict 3.4 13 Minneapolis, Minn 18 69 

) st et it f « 0.0 0.f . ’ 37 9 = 

) Fr eport, | ( 0 0. 116 Beacon, 7 Y . 2 8 ° 4 Milwaukee, Wis 2.1 6.4 

1 treator 1 , = 
11. Sumter, S. ¢ 0 3 1 00 0.0 12 Wa 1 Walla, Wast 38 18 Buffalo, N. Y 2.2 6 
12. Fremont, Ohio 0 l 1 0.0 0.0 : Frat be eye 28 oe wie 

Endicott. N. ¥ 0 04 . anerore : ps 350,000-750,000 Population 
, i 120. Windsor, Conn 1 2 O 4.1 12 a a 
14. La Porte, Ind 0 Ox 121. Wincheste Pans 4114 Denver, Colo 2.1 9 
15. Port Chester, N. Y 0 1 2 00 0.0 ' { s Dallas, Tex 2.1 9.3 
a aac a — Se aa ; Oakland, Calif 2.4 9.0 
18. Hibbing, Minn e & & Os Se ‘ 200,000-350,000 Population 
19. Marietta, Ohio 0 2 0 0.0 0.0 { Pp $7 “es 0.5 18 
20 Goshen, Ind. 0 3 1 00 00 1 rovidence, KN. : 

1. Sc Minn 1 0.4 g St. Paul, Minn 1.0 4.9 
22 Grosse Pre _ Pk ; Mich 0 1 2 00 0.0 5.3 24 Rochester, N. Y 10 064.1 

4. Stillwater, Okla 1 33 100,000-200,000 Population 

5. Bra { 3 5.5 30.5 Des Moines, Iowa 0.2 08 

7. McAlest MOkia 3.7 Trenton, N. J 08 3.5 
28. Astoria, Ore 0 1 3 00 0.0 . a Reading, Pa 0.8 2.7 
29. Leominster, Mass 0 1 4 0.0 0.0 4 > 
ae fers tnd .. 2S ae en 136. Soult See. Marie, Mich 3 $0,000-100,000 Population 
31. Lake Worth, Fla 0 1 0 00 00 38 K ier r re : LAE: Evanston, III. 0.0 0.0 
- st I gy = Mich 139 comneneree Conn 2 { 2 9.3 22.9 Bay City, Mich. 0.0 0.0 

4, Highland Park, Tex 14 fin, Ga 3 53 Kalamazoo, Mich 04 2.6 
3 a : ‘ ee 1. B d, Con 3 10.8 4 « 

35. Cranford, N. J ( 142 Branford,” eae 1 2 214.0 12.7 25,000-50,000 Population 
ae Jetlersonville , Ind << Sgan 143. Shelton, Conn 16.4 Mansfield, Ohio 00 0.0 

A D I h ( -- hay ie 4 . 

Ra: Whtertown, © 1.0 0. 144 Boned : ns : 54 - Ann Arbor, Mich. 0.0 0.0 

39. Garden City, Kans... 0 1 0 0.0 0.0 : scistas actos Appleton, Wis 0.0 0.0 

10. Owate Miner 0 0.0 ‘ 

‘1. Niles, Ohio 0 1 1 00 0.0 CANADIAN CITIES 10,000-25,000 Population 

42. Shorewood, Wi ( Birmingham, Mich. 00 00 
; 6 & 

43. siawoos Park, “hi 0 1 2 0.0 0.0 joe, 2 Cc . Me “ ¢ 1 Klamath Falls, Ore. 0.0 0.0 

4 av oronto, nt. _ ve 

iS. Bemidji Minn i) 1 0 00 00 Montreal, Que s $0 57 ? Kingsport, Tenn 0.0 0.0 
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We're after those 


terminal ae 


From Pag 
There 


vehicular accidents 


s a similar Dog House tor 


lassified as pre 


ventabl 
However, it is our belief that spc 
also given to 


ial attention should be 
the more 
We have 

{ 


warding dock and shop 
who complete 12 


positive training 


theretore 


approach 
set up a plan for 
employees 
months without a 
lost time accident. They receive the 
National Safety Council’s “No Acci 
dent Honor Award 
nition and praise for their 
ment. This 


and public recog 
achieve 
plan Was adopted becaus« 
other than driving per 
sonnel, felt that they were not being 


mployees 


given proper recognition for perform 
vg their work safely 


This situation became ipparent when 
we started issuing drivers the National 
Satety Council's Safe Driver Award, 
recognized from coast to coast as ‘the 
nation’s highest award for professional 


safe driving pe rformance 


Individual employee injury record 


ards have been patterned after the 






Size for Standard Forms 


FORBES STAMP CO. 


Large Size for Instruction Work... 








driver record card. On one side it 
contains the employee's identification 
and the reverse side has space for re 
cording the employee's personal acci 
tile of thes 
cards is kept at each terminal and a 
d at the Gen 


dent and injury record 


master file is maintat 
eral Ofhice 


zx erenaeaenKkn Kee Ke Ke KR 


Idealists maintain that all na- 
tions should share the atomic 
bomb. Pessimists believe they will. 

PUNCH, 


r;rwex«kxe*kexekrREe wR 


This procedure affords cach ter 
minal manager the chance to know, at 
a glance, his terminal experience re 
garding employee injuries. This knowl 
edge guides him in the 
monthly safety meetings. Eac 
we schedule half-hour 


riods. The terminal manager is as 


conduct rt 
h month 
training ps 
sisted by insurance 
engineers, who specialize in the pre 
vention of compensation accidents 


CCIDENT 
IAGRAM 


ompany safety 





ACCIDENT INVESTIGATION 
TRAFFIC SURVEYS 

CIVIC IMPROVEMENTS 
LEGAL DIAGRAMS 

COURT AND JURY WORK 


Yes, you can quickly and accurately diagram 
on the spot. the location of all cars, pedes- 
trians, etc. These stamps picture 11 types of 
ee vehicles, also pedestrian, bicycle, arrow, etc. 
“*seseeens Compact kit includes stamp pad. 


.$2.00 
5.00 


Postpaid 
with Remittance 





GRAND RAPIDS 2, 


MICHIGAN 


Charts, films pass out material and 
other training aids are used to great 


advantage in en phasizing the need 


for employee skate 


At each meeting, at least one of 
the following six points are thor 
yuvhly dis ussed 


1. Need for safety shoes—as a posi 
tive encouragement, the company al 
lows one dollar to each terminal worker, 
when he purchases a pair of safety 
shoes. Most of our workers feel that 
the present-day “safety shoe” is very 
comfortable to wear 

2. Instruction in proper lifting 

3. Safety 
dling 


precautions in tool han 


4. Hand injury avoidance, including 
instruction and demonstration of pro 
tective equipment 

5. Instruction in correct and syste 
matic housekeeping 

6. Sate 
dling. 


loading and material han 


In our training program for worker 
groups, we separate city drivers and 
dock workers into separate classes. We 
also recognize that road drivers must 
receive this samc training and they 
vet it 

However, there are special problems 
terminal dock workers 


One 1s that at Our busiest terminals 


in training 


they usually work in three shifts. And 
shop mechanics usually work in two 
different shifts 
scheduling meetings at-a 


This develops some 
problems in 
time suitable to a majority of our em 
ployees 

Since this program ts still in the 
trial and error stage, its real value 
annot be fully determined as yet 
We are able to report a reduction in 
both frequency and severity of our 
injuries for the first six 
months of 1952 compared with 1951 
as follows: Reports 1951—68; 1952 
57. Lost time accidents 1951—10, 
believe that by con 


personal 


1952—5. We 
tinuing Our efforts and concentration 
on this program we can still further 
reduce the personal injury accidents in 
our company 

We want to do our part in helping 
the motor freight industry to establish 
an employee accident rate that will 
compare favorably with other indus 
tries. We hope that this 
resumé of our endeavor will assist 


sincerely 
other motor freight carriers to do the 
same THE END 


Visit the National Safety Council, 
while you are at the 40th National Safety 
Congress and Exposition. Located at 425 
North Michigan Avenue, fifth floor of the 
Mandel-Lear Building just back of Trib 
une Tower. Use the ramp. Staff will be 
on hand to show you through the offices 
from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m 
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NATA's Distinguished Driver 





Richard } 








Beiser, NATA general manager, proudly presents the annual NATA Dis- 
tinguished Driver Award to 27-year-old Wallace J. 


Blaisden Jr., of Catlettsburg, Ky 


Blaisden, a driver for Case Driveaway Co., Huntington, W. Va., was driving his auto 
carrier along a highway near that city on Feb. 28, 1952, when he spotted a home com 


pletely ablaze. 


Leaping from his cab, he rescued a father and mother and their six 


children from certain death at the risk of his own life 


ORE than 700 persons attending 

the 18th annual convention of the 
National Automobile Transporters As 
sociation in Detroit on Sept. 18-19 
heard proof that intensified accident 
prevention activities within the indus 
try during the past year paid highly 
profitable dividends 


Three new officers and three new 
members of the board of directors 
were elected. Chairman of the board 
is Forrest E. Wolverton, Buffalo; vice 
chairman, Walter E. Bronston, New 
York City; and secretary, Louis W 
Mohlenkamp, Indianapolis. H. G 
Rice, Detroit, was re-elected treasurer 
of the seventh term 
New members of the board are S. J 
Cento, St. Louis, Mo.; Samuel 7 
Crawford, Jr., Ironton, O., and Alec 
D. Parnie, Detroit. Richard E. Beiser, 
Detroit, was re-appointed NATA gen- 
eral manager for his seventh term 


board for his 


Truckaway winners in Group One 
were: 1. Dealers Transport Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo.; 2. Automobile Ship- 
pers, Inc., Detroit, and 3. Safety Con- 
voy Co., Dallas 
were: 1. Hipp & Cress, Salisbury, 
N. C.; 2. Leslie Reeser, York Haven, 
Pa., and 3. Hanerhoff Transport, East 
Peoria, Ill. Driveaway winners in 
Group One were: 1. Safety Convoy 
Co., Dallas; 2. United Transports, 
Inc., Oklahoma City, and 3. Insured 
Transporters, Inc., San Leandro, Calif. 


Group Two winners 
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Group Two winners were: 1. Leslic 
Reeser; 2. Treloar Trucking Co., Joliet, 
Ill.; 3. Hipp & Cress, and a special 


fourth place for Hanherhoff Trans 


ports because of a perfect record 
Highlighting the annual report of 
Elmer R. Reeves, NATA accident pre- 
vention director, was an outstanding 
record of accident control that has 
won NATA national recognition from 
Federal, state and authorities 
since its release to the Reeves 
told the group that for four consecu 
tive months, April through July in 
1952, the overall accident frequency 


local 
press 


rate for auto transporters has been 
less than one accident per 100,000 
miles. He reported that in June, the 


industry recorded the lowest figure on 
record—0.82 per 100,000 miles. 
Speakers during the two day session 
included: Theodore McGill, Depart- 
ment of Sanitation, New York City; 
Coburn, John N. Steele, personnel and 
public relations director, Super Service 
Motor Freight, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Henry Reimers, district supervisor, 
1.C.C., Detroit; Prof. John Kohl, head 
of the University of Michigan's Trans- 
portation Institute; Dr. J. Philip Wer- 
nette, U. of M.’s school of Business 
Administration, and Walter F. Carey, 
American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
NATA director; first vice-president of 
and chairman board of governors, 
Michigan Trucking Association 
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Cataphote is ready with 
reflector type, and 

plain enamel signs, to 
fulfill sign programs for 
any street or high- 

way requirement. 
Whether you need one, 
twelve, or one hundred 
signs, we have them 

for you. Cataphote 
signs meet all U. S. 
Standard Specifications 
for size, shape, colors, 
legends, and materials. 


NEW! . . Write for color- 
ful sign bulletin and price 
list. No obligation. 


CORPORATION 
TOLEDO 10, OHIO 


@ Button ond Bead Reflectorized Signs 
@ Delineators 








@ Street Name Signs 
@ Pests © Danger Signals 
@ Reflector Buttons 
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Learning to live with horsepower 


From Page 9 

before it will be established that the 
present crop of drivers with the pres 
ent attitude and training is inadequate 
to existing conditions?” 

Across Canada, communities are ask- 
ing for the apportunity to enroll their 
hildren in after school classes in 
Driver Education. In Canada there ts 
little insistence that Driver Education 
become a part of the regular curricu 
lum. There is need, however, that 
organized instruction by trained teach- 
ers be given to as large a group of 
young drivers as may be reached 

We hear criticism that young people 
of today do not have proper respect 
for authority and the rights of others; 
that their ability to concentrate and 
achieve is less than was their parents; 
that distractions of all kinds provide 
in environment which makes learning 
litficult and lowers proficiency ; that 
there is only an approximate obedience 
to an order or partial acceptance of a 
hallenge. We prefer to believe these 
Driver Educa 
tion, however, with its high motiva 


usations are untrue 





ACCIDENT 
“VISUALIZER” 


a i 
li an 
a 
Board comes in (3) sections which 
are interchangeable — possible to 


simulate different types of inter- 
sections. 





2. Glossy plastic coated paper 
mounted on sturdy fibre board— 
can be cleaned with damp cloth. 


3 Size of Sections 

Counter Style, 14" wide x 22" 

long $6.95 
Brief Case Style, 9" wide x 

14" long 4.95 
Fleet of realistic plastic autos in- 
cluded scaled to size of board. 
Fleet for counter size contains 
truck trailer which swivels. 


For Details Write 


SALES-AID CO. 


Box 1142 


Dept.-P Trenton, N. J. 











tion, its correlation to citizenship, its 
highlighting of respect for law and 
enforcement, its emphasis on self-con- 
trol, physical fitness and consideration 
for others, is one subject which has all 
the ingredients which qualify it as a 
major subject in democratic training. 


The pattern advocated in Ontario 
where Boards of Education and com 
munities become interested is a 12 
point program. The outline follows 


1. A minimum of thirty 40-minute class 


a a ee a 


Communist: One who borrows 
your pot to cook your goose in. 
ADVOCATE. 
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room periods to teach rules of the 
road, good driving practices, car main 
tenance, car administration (purchase 
insurance coverage, etc.) and general 
development of attitude 


Such classrooms periods to be taught 
by a qualified teacher additionally qual 
ied in Driver Education and Training 
by having taken a standardized two 
week course at some Canadian Univer 
sity or Institution of learning to be 
come acquainted with the availability 
and proper use of existing safety mate 
rial 


3. Equipment of driving-training car with 
proper dual controls 


4. A minimum of six hours Behind-the 
Wheel for each candidate unless said 
candidate convincingly satisfies the in 
structor with his driving proficiency 
before that time 


5. The car to be handled at all times by 
a classroom instructor or by a respon 
sible adult instructor trained by a qual 
ified teacher-instructor 


6. Adequate insurance coverage for in 
structor and pupils while in the car 


Consent of parents in all cases before 
pupil is enrollc for driver-training 


Behind-the-Wheel 


8. Use of the car for driver-training ex 
clusively if said car is provided by 
manufacturer or dealer for this pur 


pose 


9. Guarantee of proper maintenance and 
housing of the car while in’ school 
custody 


10. Return of the car to dealer or manu- 
facturer after 8,000 miles or one year 
whichever may come sooner 


11. Maintenance of systematic standardized 
records to tabulate pupils’ time Be 
hind-the-Wheel and assess progress 


12. Accurate record of resulting attainment 
of driver's license with comment in 
the case of those who fail to do so 
also follow-up of driving record of 
students so trained to check perform 
ance and assess training value 





NOTE: Where the other requirements 
here outlined have been met, the automo- 
bile manufacturers working through local 
dealers have in every case made a training 
car available 

Safety enthusiasts are not advocating 
that we bow down and worship the 
automobile, or that we give it an 
undue place in our system of educa- 
tion. We are, however, offering 
human sacrifices to it at a rate that 
should satisfy the most blood-hungry 
god, 

Let us plan some means of teaching 
our young people a set of values that 
will enable them to make a wise use 
of the motor car. It is built to serve 
us well but in our carelessness, we fall 
far short of its mastery. 


Within the next generation or two, 
the same problem will confront so- 
ciety in connection with the use of 
aircraft. If we cannot school our- 
selves to efficient performance working 
in two dimensions, what will happen 
when we venture into three? THE END 


N. C. Motor Carriers 
Name New Officers 


A Winston-Salem safety official, 
J. Kelly Stewart, safety supervisor, 
Pilot Freight Carriers, Inc., was elected 
chairman of the council of safety 
supervisors of the North Carolina Mo- 
tor Carriers Association at the annual 
business session held in September at 
Lake Lure, N. C. He succeeds A. ¢ 
Patterson of Greensboro, general man 
ager, Mid-State Delivery Service. 

Other officers elected were: First 
vice-chairman, E. W. Frederickson of 
Charlotte, safety director, Frederickson 
Motor Express; and Jack Carpenter, 
of Greensboro, safety director, J. P. 
Stevens & Co., second vice-chairman 


New steering committee members 
were elected as follows: Two-year 
terms: Leslie Green of Asheville, 
safety supervisor, Silver Fleet Motor 
Express; Claude Schlagenhauf of Gas 
tonia, safety director, Akers Motor 
Lines, Inc.; one year—Joe Douglas of 
Charlotte, safety supervisor, Central 
Motor Lines, Inc.; Joe K. Wilson of 
Gastonia, Akers Motor Lines; Tom F. 
Moore of Cherryville, safety director 
Carolina Freight Carriers Corp., and 
A. C. Patterson of Greensboro 


The spectre of death is by far the worst 
goblin wandering the earth ‘round Hal- 
lowe’en. Don’t try to drive if your wind- 
shields are soaped. Increased hours of 
darkness during this season of the year 
furnish a big enough hazard to contend 
with under ideal conditions. Check your 
lights, your brakes, and check that im- 
pulse to be a big shot, so check your speed 
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Operation Impact 


From Page 11 


period of the Christmas holiday alone, 
last year, 531 people were killed. And 
the New Year holiday period saw a 
fatality total of 374. 

The initial response of outdoor ad- 
vertising operators was most hearten 
ing. Early in September, after the 
most meagre presentation, 18 
Impact” job 


Illinois 
cities lined up to do an 


In a letter to members, Myles Stand 
ish, president of the Outdoor Adver 
tising Association of America, Inc., 
stated: “Operation Impact 
great opportunity and a high challenge 
to the outdoor advertising industry 
The suggestion of the National Safety 
Council and the Advertising Council 
that outdoor advertising spearhead the 
1953 attack on mounting highway fa 
talities, injuries and property 
indicates great confidence in the ability 
of this medium to provide the impact 
nationally that will arouse public co 
operation in safe walking and driving 
By responding enthusiastically and 
generously to this planned and co 
ordinated mass awakening of the 
American public to their own safety 
and welfare, outdoor advertising can 
again demonstrate its 
for public service as an 
public information and inspiration in 


ofters a 


losses, 


great capacity 


avenue of 


time of national need 


Roughs of the December 
shows a car wheel and the words 

Use with care Undoubtedly the 
poster art will be until it 
meets final approval but early sketches 
show a saw trath« with 
two red lamps and the slogan, “A 
New Year 
care!’ The early sketches for Febru 
ary depicts a set of car keys and the 
copy, "Think before using 


poster 


changed 


horse barrier 


Proceed with caution and 


From all indications Operation Im 
pact will get a prompt response from 
traffic safety authorities and 
advertising operators. In the 
analyses, it's what the public does that 
counts and all concerned with the 
trafic problem are hoping for the kind 
of public response that will help en 
forcement and engineering agencies in 
their biggest job ever.—that America 
END 


outdoor 


final 


, 
might live THI 


Traffic doings are at the Congress Ho- 
tel, Congress Street on Michigan Avenue, 
just two blocks north of the Conrad 
Hilton. 


Commercial Vehicle and Transit Sec 
tion meetings are at the La Salle Hotel, 
corner La Salle and Madison Streets in 
the Loop. 
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THE “EYES” HAVE IT.... 


Here is an aid that has proven practical in teaching visually the principles of safety 
It's simple, effective and works wonders in teaching your drivers. 
The MAGNO SAF-T BOARD is the result of studies by outstanding safety instructors 


and engineers 


of conditions. 


It is now being used from coast to coast by fleet owners, insurance and public utility 
companies, colleges and schools, and many other concerns interested in public safety 
Consisting of a BOARD with typical street intersections on one side. 
is a BLACKBOARD on which any street or road situation can be drawn with chalk and 
It has scale models of vehicles 
be placed in any conceivable traffic situation. 
It contains full information. 


MAGNO SAF-T BOARD | 


SEE US IN BOOTH 203 NATIONAL SAFETY CONGRESS 


then erased. 


Write for our folder. 


Safety directors, traffic managers, driving instructors, insurance agents 
and adjusters get a clear picture of how accidents occurred visually by reconstruction 


The other side 


traffic markers and accessories that can 


EMIGSVILLE, PA. 











and 
GIVE YOU MORE 
DAY OR NIGHT. 


G 
te for CATALOG 
WrlecRMPLE OFFER 


LAKE SHORE MARKERS 
DIV. OF LAKE SHORE PATTERN WKS. 
654 W.19" ST. ERIE, PA. 















TRAFFIC LANE 
MARKERS 


DUR-O-LIN 


The famous DUR-O-LINE Lane Marker, that 
has done so much to reduce the cost of 
traffic lanes, is now available made of a 
new, flexible, unbreakable plastic. Put 
them down once your traffic lines are 
bright and clear for years to come without 
further attention! You'll want these new 
Flexible DUR-O-LINE Markers where traffic 
they're just as easy to put down 
on concrete or asphalt as DUR-O-LINE 
Rigid. Write for complete details at once 


DUR-O-LINE Flexible ; tual 
DUR-O-LINE Rigid | Same Price: 


is heavy 









WRITE Dept. P for information about 
sample DUR-O-LINE Lane Markers 


TRAFFIC SAFETY SUPPLY CO. 


N. E. SANDY BLVD. AT 27TH, PORTLAND 12, ORE 
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TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


There is a wealth of valuable 
and interesting information in 
the catalogs and publications 
listed below. They form splen- 
did additions to your reference 
library, affording an oppor- 
tunity to — a of 
safety eq 

below will iin FREE. to 
those responsible for the rec- 
ommendation or purchase of 
equipment any or 2@'! of the 
catalogs listed. 











“Performance Test Report”: 
Bosiclet describes “Centerlite” a re- 
flective compound for pavement mark- 
ing. The engineer’s report will help 
you choose the pavement marking 
material best suited to your require- 
ments. Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 

2. Mechanical Cop: Folder de- 
scribes a standard 4-way, self-con- 
tained portable signal completely 
automatic. Signal is rugged through- 
out, yet easily handled by one man, 
can be wheeled off street when not 
in use or transported on motorcycle 
trailer to emergency spots. Portable 
Traffic Signals, Inc. 

3. Miro-Flex Signs: Literature de- 
scribes plain or reflectorized traffic 
control signs. All Miro-Flex signs are 
embossed on zine-coated, bonderized 
steel and finished with baked-on 
enamel. The Miro-Flex Co., Inc. 

4. V-Beam Lamp: Bulletin T-3 
describes a new brilliant round the 
clock signal lamp. Complete technical 
information included. Duro-Test Corp. 

5. “An Introduction to Micro- 
wave”: Booklet provides a semi-tech- 
nical description of microwave equip- 
ment. Includes terse description of 
how it works, propagation character- 
istics, who can use microwave, select- 
ing station sites, etc. Radio Corp. of 
1 merica. 

6. Traffic Signs: A new bulletin 
illustrating and describing all types 
of reflectorized and plain traffic signs, 
such as_ reflectorized button, bead, 
sheeting and silver reflecting panel. 
Other types include embossed and 
‘lain lettering for all parking school 
installations and street name signs. 
Cataphote Corp. 

7. Microphone Control: Literature 
describes a new microphone control 
unit for switching a single microphone 
from one communication syste m to an- 
other, holding connections with either 
system. Equipped with microfoot 
switch. Can be installed without al- 
tering present radio — 
American Radio Telephone Co., Inc. 
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Checking 
on the Champs 


From Page 7 

The final process in the audit in- 
volves the careful examination of each 
audit sheet by the Contest Committec 
headed by Arthur E. Nichols, director 
of safety and personnel for the Willett 
Company of Chicago. In spite of 
standardization, there will always be 
freak cases which seem to defy inter- 


i ae a 


Main difference between a con- 
viction and a prejudice is—-you 
can explain a conviction without 
losing your temper. 
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pretation according to the rules and 
which require a decision. Such cases 
arise when auditor and contestant re- 
port a disagreement about a particular 
accident or classification of an acci- 
dent. In this event, the Contest Com- 
mittee has to make the final decision 

When Ned H. Dearborn, president 
of the National Safety Council calls 
out the names of the winning fleets at 
presentation ceremonies in the LaSalle 
Hotel in Chicago, October 23, all mem- 
bers of the Commercial Vehicle and 
Transit Sections can rest assured that 
the winning records were achieved 
strict accordance with contest rules 
The audit will make the winning 
trophies more valuable and will en 
courage all members to make greater 
use of the National Fleet Safety Con- 
test as a tool of accident prevention 

But, while the first place winners 
will steal the show at these ceremonies, 
the game wouldn't be worth the cand 
without the unselfish cooperation given 
this activity by the 103 auditors who 
gave their personal time and travel 
expenses to the completion of the 
audit 


As President Ned H. Dearborn said 
in a letter of appreciation to each of 
the auditors, “What impresse me most 
about the auditing process . . . is the 
willingness of you and many others to 
devote personal time to this important 
project. Certainly this is an example 
of how individuals can take an active 
part in the safety movement and make 
important contributions. On behalf of 
the contestants, the Contest Committec 
and staff I want to extend sincere 
thanks for a job well done.” 

Yes, it takes a good set of maps and 
a lot of faith in human nature to con- 
duct a fleet contest audit, but fortu- 
nately, these items are still in plentiful 
supply. THE END 


Dealers Furnish 
6,000 Cars to High Schools 
for Driver Education Use 

More than 6,000 cars, valued at 12 
million dollars, were provided to high 
schools by new car dealers for driver 
training during the last school year, 
according to the Inter-Industry High- 
way Safety Committee. This was an 
increase of 300 cars over the previous 
year’s total 

‘This contribution has greatly facili- 
tated the rapid growth of high school 
driver education and is tangible evi- 
dence of the constructive support be- 
ing given to highway safety programs 
by public-spirited automobile dealers,” 
said W. F. Hufstader, chairman of 
the committee and a vice pre sident of 
General Motors 

Authorities agree that high school 
driver education offers one of the 
major hopes for greater traffic safety, 
said Mr. Hufstader. “Development of 
skill and proper attitudes in youngsters 
when they first take the wheel is im- 
perative if we are to have a nation of 
competent drivers and reduce the ap- 
palling toll of accidents involving 
those in the 15 to 24 year age group 

“It is most encouraging to note the 
steady growth of this program as re- 
vealed by the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies in their annual 
High School Driver Education Award 
Program 

“Because of these facts, the Inter 
Industry Highway Safety Committee 
will continue the support of driver 
education as one of its major objec 
tives. While providing training cars 
1S only one of the many safety pro 
grams being conducted by dealers, it 
is perhaps the most significant. It has 
overcome one of the major problems 
faced by the schools in seeking to 
supplement classroom instruction with 


practical behind-the-wheel training.” 
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\I/Set. 
Hubert L. Lee.usa ) 
Medal of Honor 





ei TIMES Sergeant Lee’s 
platoon had taken. then lost. the hill 
near Ip-o-ri. On the fifth try. the ser- 
geant, though hurt. was leading. A 


Red grenade hit him. seriously wound- 





ing both legs. Refusing assistance, he 
advanced by crawling. rising to his 


knees to fire. He caught a rifle bullet in 





the back. Still he wouldn’t be stopped. 
Finally, with 12 survivors of his pla- 
toon, he took the hill. then let the 
stretcher-bearers carry him away. To- 


day Sergeant Hubert Lee says: 


“In thirteen years of soldiering, I’ve 
seen brave enemies defeated—because 
things had collapsed back home. That’s 
why [| can appreciate what a good 
thing it is when people like you buy 


United States Defense Bonds. 


“I’m told that you. and millions of 
others. own a total solid investment of 


50 billion dollars in our country’s 





Defense Bonds. That’s good! That’s 
strength! A man can face a hill when 
he knows that people like you are keep- 


ing our homeland strong.” 


Now E Bonds earn more! 1) All Series I 
Bonds bought after May 1, 1952 average 3% 


interest, compounded semiannually! Inter 
est now starts after 6 months and is higher 
in the early years. 2) All maturing E Bonds 
automatically go on earning after maturity 


ind at the new higher interest! Today, 


start investing in 


E Defense Bonds through the 


better-paying United 


States Series 


Payroll Savings Plan where you work! 


Peace is for the strong! bor peace and prosperity save with U. S. De ense Bonds! 


Thel 
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safety programs 


for checking automobile brakes, — 
wheel alignment, 


and lights. 


a 


*A Sofety Lane” includes a Weaver 
Headlight Tester, a Weaver Auto- 
matic Brake Tester, and a Weaver 
Wheel Alignment Tester 
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WEAVER Sapely Lane equipment 


is favored for official inspection of motor vehicles 


It is to your advantage to get in touch with 
Weaver if you are interested in reducing 
traffic accidents in your city or state. You'll 
make no mistake by standardizing on Weaver 
Safety Lane equipment. 

Ever since Weaver pioneered the first “Safety 
Lane” official inspection of motor vehicles back 
in April 1930, the use of Weaver equipment has 
contributed to the successful expansion of the 
“Safety Lane” program from coast-to-coast. 


Dt " 


For 22 consecutive years Weaver has been a 
leader in assisting those interested in decreas- 
ing the property damage — and the loss of life 
— that results from automobile accidents. 
Weaver “Safety Lane” equipment fits all pro- 
grams. It is used in state owned and operated 
stations. It is used when automobile dealer and 
repair shop are the approved method of check- 
ing. And, it is extensively used by dealers 
handling corrective service. Write for details. 


* 
Safety Lanes ARE MADE ONLY BY THE WEAVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY - SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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